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... THE UNDERWOOD WITH 


Your students are off to a good start. 
Right from the beginning Rhythm 
Touch helps them develop professional 
technique and speed. 


Rhythm Touch is a new typing concept 
the latest exclusive Underwood 
feature. It’s a smooth, rhythmic key 
action . . . made possible by an accu- 
rate, perfectly-balanced keyboard. 


Every key responds eagerly, instantly. 
Student fingers swing naturally into a 
pleasing typing rhythm that develops 
quickly, easily and accurately ... at a 
rapidly increasing tempo. 








You'll help your students tomorrow... 

by giving them Rhythm Touch training 
today! Call your Underwood representa- 

tive now ... for a demonstration. 





Underwood 
w 
Corporation 
Typewriters .. . Adding Machines . . . Accounting 
Machines ... Carbon Paper... Ribbons 


and other Supplies 
One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Underwood Limited 
135 Victoria St., Toronto 1, Canada 


Sales and Service Everywhere 
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WHICH WAY IS UP? 


WHERE would the North Star appear if you were at the 
North Pole? At the Equator? In the United States? 


WHY do observers in the United States see the 


stars around the pole star move in a circle, 
while others rise and set? 


Such questions as these puzzle many young 
students as they study the earth and the stars. 
Once the answers are known, the motions of the 
earth and the apparent motion of the heavenly 
bodies become crystal clear and the elements of 
Astronomy become a thrilling adventure in 
learning. 


At the right and below are two of the many 
illuminating diagrams which appear in the new 
treatment of Astronomy in the 1948 Compton's. 
This article was developed in response to num- 
erous requests from teachers for class-tested 
materials on the fundamentals of Astronomy 
from which children might gain clear concepts. 


This nineteen-page article with its forty-six fact- 
telling illustrations starts from the lower grade 
level and progresses by easy steps to the high school 


level. 


1. “‘Up” is always directly above us from 
wherever we may be standing on the earth. 


2. Now try the diagram at the right > 
If we were standing at the North Pole, the 
North (Pole) Star would be up — directly 
overhead. 


Now give the picture an eighth turn, counter- 
clockwise. We are standing in the United 
States. The North Star appears at a 45- 
degree angle. 


Now another turn. We are standing on the 
equator. The pole star is still north, but it is 
seen on the horizon. 


8. The picture above shows the heavens as 
they look from the U.S.A.—the answer to the 


third question above now becomes instantly 
clear. 


The legend under the picture (right) is a lucid 
guide to the student for use in understanding 
the motion of the earth and the apparent 
motion of the stars. Note how dramatically the 
great distance to the pole star is illustrated. 


Such illustrations and legends in juxtaposition 
with equally stimulating and articulate text are 
characteristic of Compton treatment. 


This key Astronomy article unlocks the door 
to a better understanding of a wide range of re- 
lated topics such as Seasons, Earth, Sun, Moon, 
Stars, Planets, and many others in the 1948 
Compton's. 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
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(The explanation below is from the legend accompanying these illustrations 
in the 1948 Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia) 


The light arrows show the apparent motion 
of the stars. The black ones show the real rota- 
tion of the earth. On the “night” side of the earth, 
the domes (above) suggest the sky as observers 
would see it from the North Pole, the United 
States (or Asia or Europe), and any place along 
the equator. 

The North Star or pole star (Polaris) is shown 
above the pole in each dome with a line from the 
observer to it. Why do not the lines all slant 
toward one star? They do not because the North 
Star is infinitely far away. We can suggest the 
distance with the dot and arrow at the left. 


information, : 


&. 


1000 N. DEARBORN STREET 


Even if the earth were only as large as a dot— 
Y@ of an inch across — the line to the North 
Star would have to extend 186,000 miles to show 
the distance correctly. Compared to this enor- 
mous difference, the thickness of the earth is 
nothing. So an observer anywhere on the earth 
will always see the star in the same direction in 
the heavens as do the observers in this picture, 

The illustration at the left shows the sky 
dome for the United States as though taken 
from the earth, the way we usually think of it. 
The apparent motion of the stars is thus 
made more clear. 
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hews and Trends 


> Passage of federal aid in the present Congress is now 
up to leaders in the House of Representatives. See pages 
271 and 272. Letters and telegrams should go at once to all 
Congressmen from such groups as the following: [1] lay- 
leaders and other citizens identified as such; [2] local or 
regional civic groups identified as such; [3] schoolboard 
members identified as such; [4] school superintendents ; 
[5] school principals ; [6] teachers ; [7] the local education 
association as an association; [8] officers of local, state, or 
regional education associations; [9] parent-teacher associa- 
tions and their officers. 


> Philadelphia teachers, laymen, and school executives 
have been involved in a controversy regarding pupil-promo- 
tion policies for more than a year. One group had charged 
that the Philadelphia schools ‘‘promote everybody,” regard- 
less of scholastic attainment. 


The Philadelphia Board of Education vigorously denied 
that it ever operated on a rule of automatic or 100% pro- 
motion but insisted that its policy takes into consideration 
the social as well as scholastic factors in pupils. 


After much public discussion the board of education, in 
a series of meetings, has developed a new official statement 
of policy on pupil placement. Among other things, it pro- 
vides that: 


No particular percent of the pupils in a school must be 
“promoted” or “nonpromoted” in any grade or subject. 
When a pupil becomes conspicuously retarded he should be 
assigned to a remedial class. No substitute should be ac- 
cepted in place of honest effort on the part of the pupil. 


& Glass-breakage is one of the major headaches of school 
administrators. The Chicago Board of Education resolved 
to do something about this problem when 60,799 window 
panes—an alltime high—were broken in that city’s public- 
school buildings in 1946. 





A Committee on Conservation of School Property was or- 
ganized to wage a campaign against vandalism and glass- 
breakage. The committee’s work was remarkably successful, 
Only 37,105 window panes were broken in school buildings 
last year, and the services of 18 of the 38 glaziers on the 
schoolboard’s payroll have been discontinued. 


Incentive prizes totaling $112,000 are now offered to the 
228 of Chicago's 400 elementary, vocational, and highschools 
which make the best records in glass-saving during 1948. 
The prizes consist of 228 AM-FM radio receivers, 115 
sound-on-film projectors, 115 portable a two brush 
tape recorders, and $22,400 worth of library books. 


City and private property are also benefiting from this 
project, partly because each local school has enlisted support 
of service clubs, youth organizations, women’s clubs, PTA’s, 
labor unions, veterans groups, newspapers, radio stations, 
and other branches of government such as the police, courts, 
and the parks. 


& Correspondence with individuals in other countries is 
one of the best ways of promoting understandings between 
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peoples. On page 279 is a statement concerning the possi- 
bility of teacher correspondence in names provided thru The 
Overseas Teachers-Relief Fund deliveries of aid to teachers 
in Europe. 


Correspondence between children and young people 
of various nations is now assuming large proportions. Fol- 
lowing are a few of the agencies thru which schools interested 
in having children correspond may work. 


The US Office of Education with the cooperation of the 
“Voice of America’’ and military government authorities is 
serving as a clearinghouse for a large volume of correspond- 
ence from German and Austrian young people who want 
to correspond with American youth. Write the US Office 
of Education, Washington, D. C., specifying the number 
of letters you would like, the sex and age of the prospective 
correspondent, and whether or not you can use letters written 
in German. 


Youth of All Nations, Inc., 16 St. Luke’s Place, New York 
14, N. Y., is serving as a clearinghouse for correspondence 
between youth of this country and other nations. Young 
people are asked to report what they believe American 
youth can contribute to the building of a peaceful world. The 
organization is also stressing the fact that young people in 
other lands want to learn more about real (not Hollywood- 
portrayed) life in the USA. Letters (accompanied by 10¢ to 
cover materials about how to take part in this international 
youth program to help build a peaceful world) should be 
sent to Clara Leiser, executive director, at the above address 


The American Junior Red Cross continues to sponsor the 
exchange of albums of correspondence where a group of 
either elementary-school children or secondary-school pupils 
enrolled in the Junior Red Cross of this country correspond 
with a group of students in a school overseas. Further infor- 
mation about this tried and tested program may be obtained 
by writing to the American Junior Red Cross, Washington, 
D. C. 


> Why not send copies of your school magazine or 
paper to Germany thru the National Association of Journal- 
ism Directors? Youth Activities Branch officials in that coun- 
try are eager for material to distribute. School publications 
are easy to send, and they tell a vivid, realistic story of every- 
day life of young people in America. 


More than 300 schools have already shown an interest in 
this project. Write Charles P. MacInnis, project coordinator, 
National Association of Journalism Directors, 1323 Wash- 
ington Street, Columbia 1, S. C., for further information. 


» Changes in the Motion Picture Association’s Produc- 
tion Code which will deny approval to films dealing with 
lives of modern notorious criminals and to those employing 
titles associated in the public mind with indecency or other 
unsuitable implications have been approved unanimously by 
the Board of Directors of the Motion Picture Association. 


A similar change in the Motion Picture Advertising Code 
has also been adopted prohibiting the advertising of pre- 
scribed titles and materials. 
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The MPA board struck from the industry’s title regis- 
tration list more than 25 gangster and crime titles, including 
a number already used for pictures but making such titles 
unsuitable for reissues hereafter. 


& “Unfit” for use in schools is the report of the Interim 
Committee of the California legislature concerning Building 
America. This action raises many important questions for 
education. It should alert educators in other states to the pos- 
sibility of similar moves elsewhere with regard to other ma- 
terials as well as Building America. 


Building America, a classroom publication of the Associa- 
tion for Supervision and Curriculum Development (a depart- 
ment of the NEA), is 13 years old. During this period it 
has produced eight study units annually dealing with national 


problems. California highschools have used it almost from 
the beginning. 


In 1946 the California Curriculum Commission unan- 
imously recommended to the state board the adoption of 30 
units of Building America as supplementary texts for grades 
seven and eight. After presenting the board with a record of 
revisions that were to be made in the units (primarily to 
bring them uptodate) the Commission stated that “We be- 
lieve that the books as revised will be an outstanding contri- 
bution to the development of an informed, critical thinking, 
and patriotic American citizenry.” 

Objections to the adoption were filed with the state board 
or “‘registered orally” at open hearings. This opposition came 
from certain local “patriotic” groups acting at the instigation 
of one or a few members who claimed to see in Building 
America a subtle attack upon our American institutions. 


The California state superintendent of schools stated that 
he would stake his professional reputation upon the proposi- 
tion that these books were not subversive. The California 
Parent-Teacher Association after studying both the unrevised 
and revised editions stated that the books “were well-pre- 
pared and factual in approach. They are neither subversive 
nor communistic in approach.” The Committee on Intellec- 
tual Freedom of the California Library Association stated 
that Building America provided “valuable extensions of the 


basic textbooks in social studies used in the California public 
schools.” 


The books were unanimously adopted by the state 
board of education at a meeting early in 1947. Appropria- 
tions were held up by the California legislature, however, 
and a Senate Investigating Committee on Education was ap- 
pointed in April 1947 with ‘general powers of investiga- 
tion.” That committee split four to four on the question of 
whether Building America was subversive. It is the report 


of an Interim Committee which declares Building America 
“unfit.” 


This action raises the crucial question of the educational 
obligation not only to present facts to American youth but 
to give them an opportunity to look at conflicting points of 
view. To deny pupils this right is to deprive them of the most 
fundamental right of citizens in a democracy. 


Another question of basic importance to educational ad- 
ministration is: Shall educational authorities, appointed or 
elected in accordance with the law, determine educational 
policy and practice or shall these rights and responsibilities 


be taken from them by a legislature or a committee within 


that body ? 


Our schools and professional leaders yield to no one in 
their effort to build faith in the American way of life. The 
record of American education is ample evidence of this fact. 


> People who died in the US in 1946 were six years older, 
on the average, than people who died in 1933, according to 
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figures of the National Office of Vital Statistics. The median 
age at death was 58.2 years in 1933 and 64.2 year in 1946, 


The average age at death for women was 59.2 in 1933 
and 66.3 in 1946, an increase of 7.1 years or 12%. For men 
the average age at death in 1946 was 62.7 years. This was 
5.2 years or 9% higher than the corresponding age of 57.5 
in 1933, 


The death rates decreased for every age group in the 
population between 1933 and 1946. The greatest improve- 
ment occurred among children one to four years of age. The 
death rate for this group dropped from 4.7 in 1933 to 1.8 
in 1946 or 629%. The smallest relative drop in death rates, 
10%, is seen for persons 75 years of age and over. 


Mortality is comparatively high among infants less than 
a year old and is lowest among children five thru 14 years 
of age. 


> President Truman has asked Federal Security Admin- 
istrator Ewing to form an Interdepartmental Committee to 
begin planning for the 1950 White House Conference on 
Children and Youth. Mr. Ewing has invited the Depart 
ments of Agriculture, Interior, Justice, and Labor as well 
as the Administrative Office of the US Courts and the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency to name representatives to 
the new group. 


Two hundred leaders from state agencies met in Wash- 
ington recently to plan for state and community action. The 
conference agreed that all aspects of state and community 
planning should be directed toward a single objective—the 
wellbeing of the child. 


® The Crusade for Children of American Overseas Aid- 
United Nations Appeal for Children is underway to raise 
$60,000,000 to help feed the world’s hungry children over- 
seas. The campaign will continue thru May. 


& The Third National Conference on Citizenship, spon- 
sored by the NEA, will be held May 16-19 in Washington, 
D. C., with representatives of more than 400 national or- 
ganizations, the governors of states, and state education asso- 
ciations participating. The former Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court, Charles Evans Hughes, will be honorary chair- 
man. 


Discussion groups will be held on the world-minded 
American citizen, basic human rights and attendant respon- 
sibilities, and citizenship in action in the local community. 


Special arrangements are being made for celebration of | 
Am An American Day, May 16, at the Sylvan Theater in 
Washington, D. C., to which delegates will be invited as 
special guests. America’s Town Meeting of the Air will be 
a part of the conference on Tuesday evening; May 18. 


> American college enrolment is dropping off, Registrar 
John W. Bunn of Bowling Green State University contends. 
He tabulated estimates from several hundred colleges repre- 
sented in the recent National Conference on Higher Educa- 


tion sponsored in Chicago by the NEA Department of Higher 
Education. 


The group estimates that total enrolment, which was 
2,338,226 last fall, will drop to 2,200,000 next autumn, to 
2,000,000 in 1949, to 1,900,000 in 1950, to 1,800,000 in 
1952, then rise to an alltime high of 2,500,000 in 1960. 
These estimates ignore effects of selective service, universal 
military training, and recommendations of the President's 
Commission on Higher Education. 
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drama classes learn more 
quickly using the 


Webster=Chicago 
WIRE RECORDER 


) Teachers improve classroom attention when keenly 





interested students can listen to themselves in speech, 

, foreign language, music or reading classes. Special 

. radio programs are recorded for playback and discus- 

Y sion in classrooms. Glee clubs and school bands de- 

: velop new techniques and learn new harmonies 
quickly and easily. 

It’s all done with the Webster-Chicago portable 

C wire recorder which uses a fine strand of stainless steel 

| wire. Recordings can be replayed thousands of times 

with true fidelity or programs can be erased instantly 

in favor of new recordings. These, in turn, can be 

played back as many times as desired. It plugs into 


a an AC outlet and can be easily carried from room to GLEE CLUBS DEBATING TEAMS 

)- room to record or listen. It’s as simple to use as a Learn new, intricate har- Improve speech delivery 

I- telephone! See your nearest dealer or write for the monies easier and more when they can get the full 

[- interesting free booklet. quicklywhentheycanhear impact of their speeches in 
recording playbacks. advance. 


SCHOOL BANDS 

Get better, smoother rehearsals 
with improved attendance 
when band members can hear 
their own improved playing. 
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THE HUMAN BODY 
(8-Unit Series) 


Let count Jimmy's 49 stomes by tens 
* hers point to the 10 somes be s tohing, 
Let? point to the stomes rat areal’ 





_. Whatever ite em 


you call them, 


USING NUMBERS 
(16-Unit Series) 


they’re EDUCATIONALLY EXCELLENT 


when produced by EBFILm 


We call these Encyclopaedia Britannica teaching tools “Slide- 


films.” The name is not important. What és 
important is that they make teaching more effective. 
EBF Slidefilms bring vital knowledge to the class- 
room, and capture the imagination of eager 
young minds while they do it. They present 


S| 





y nearly « third of the Nation's 
authentic facts quickly, absorbingly . . . make it saps 
easier for teachers to teach, even in today’s crowded REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY 
d OF THE U.S. 


classrooms. And, they help youngsters learn more 
and remember more of what they learn. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Slidefilms are 
the product of 19 years’ experience in producing 
famous EBFilms for the classroom. All the knowl- 
edge, painstaking research, and technical skill 
which have made EBFilms outstanding, go into 
the making of EBF Slidefilms. See 
for yourself how effective they can 
be in your own classroom . . . and 
how simple they are to use. Write 
now for full details of our free 10- 
day approval plan! 


ANIMAL FRIENDS 
(8-Unit Series) 
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(6-Unit Series) 





Little Sister likes to vis 


CHILDREN OF MANY LANDS 


(8-Unit Series) 













‘OVERSEAS TEACHERS 


Write 





@ We arr publishing here a few of the hun 
dreds of letters received from teachers in wat 
devastated countries of Europe who have re 
ceived CARE packages thru The Overseas 
Teacher-Relief Fund. The letters are in 
response to the letter from NEA Executive 
Secretary Willard E. Givens, which accom 


panied each package: 


Drar Friend: The CARE package which 


| comes to you is a gift from the teachers of 


the United States thru their local and _ state 
professional organizations affiliated with the 
National Education Association of the United 
States. The teachers of this country have re- 
cently conducted a voluntary campaign to 
aid their co-workers in the war-devastated 
countries. We hope that you will think of 
this package as a token of the goodwill of all 
of the teachers of the United States to all of 
the teachers of your country. 

If you will write a letter to me, I shall 
send it to a teacher or group of teachers who 
made this gift possible. We hope that there 
will follow a pleasant and profitable corre- 


| spondence and exchange of ideas. 





With best wishes and appreciation for the 
fine work you are doing in helping to rebuild 
your country thru education. .. . 


From The Netherlands 


IT was a great joy to be able to distribute 
the ten parcels in my own district. They all 
went to teachers from Arnhem and_ the 
Betuwe—both parts of my country which lost 
nearly everything during the war. I can 
hardly find words to thank you and in you, 
all the teachers of the United States, for your 
kind help and lovely gesture in sending these 
parcels.—A teacher in Arnhem, 


From Poland 
[After giving thanks for the CARE pack- 
age] ... 1 need much for me and my family, 
but my greatest want is a watch, which I 
have also lost in the war. A watch is very use- 


| ful in our profession, isn’t it? Perhaps there 


may be anybody who may help me.—A woman 
teacher in Oborniki. 


From Northern Ireland 
Your wonderful parcel arrived quite safely 
this morning, beautifully packed and in per- 
fect condition. It was a great surprise to get 
such a marvelous gift and I feel a great diffi- 
culty in expressing my gratitude.—A teacher 
in Milford, Armagh. 


From Belgium 


WuaTt a fine surprise for me to receive that 
very nice parcel from America, for the only 
reason that I am a Belgian teacher. I am 
charmed and I thank you greatly. What | 
found in that parcel (wool, pins, and a lot 
of things for sewing) is very useful to me. 
Belgium’s teachers are not highly paid and 
life is very expensive here. Therefore, the 
smallest thing is welcome. But, even. more we 
appreciate your intention to help and your 

[Continued on page 264] 
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regqg. Shorthand 


Americas Standard Shorthand System 


Gregg Shorthand was first published in the United | 
States in 1893—-more than a half century ago. To- | 
day, it is America’s standard shorthand system. is: | 


*® The shorthand system adopted for exclusive use | 
in more than 96 per cent of the public, private, and | 


Catholic schools and colleges in the United States. 


* The shorthand system selected by the United | 


States Armed Forces Institute for all branches of 
the armed forces. 


* The shorthand system written by world’s cham- 


pions, including Martin J. Dupraw. permanent 
helder of the World’s Shorthand Championship 
Trophy. 


* The shorthand system that is supported by hun- 
dreds of basic and supplementary textbooks, and 
teacher's aids and services. 


When You Teach Gregg Shorthand 
You Teach the Choice of Millions 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York 16 Chicago 3 San Francisco 2. Boston 16 | 
London W-C-1 


Dallas 1 Toronto 5 





Completely revised edition of 


HEALTH EDUCATION 





The new edition of Health Education now in the 


process oi being printed has been completely revised, | 


rewritten and enlarged by the Joint Committee on 
Health Problems of the National Education Associa- 
tion and the American Medical Association. The new 
cloth bound book will consist of approximately 400 
pages. Price $3.00 per copy, subject to usual discounts. 
Orders are being accepted now and delivery will be 


made immediately upon publication. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


1201 16th St., N.W. Washington 6, D. C. 
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Make Arithmetic An Adventure With 


Adventures with Yumbors 


new series of basic arithmetics 
by Osborn and Riefling 
for grades 3 through 8 


Let your pupils find the fun in arithmetic. 
They will when you use ADVENTURES 
WITH NUMBERS. They'll be held in thrall 
by the narrative elements, the challeng- 


ing theme, and the delightful illustra- 
tions. You will be thrilled with the 
simple, clear explanations, the abun- 
dant practice materials, the skillful re- 
views, the eye chart type to insure ease 
in reading. 


Write today for our interesting booklet 
“How to Make Arithmetic An Adventure.” 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Saint Louis 3, Missouri 





FILM SUGGESTIONS 


for formal and informal education 
McGRAW-HILL HEALTH EDUCATION SERIES 


Five subjects dealing with good grooming, and physical 
and mental health. Rental: $5.00 each—series of 5: $22.50 
MceGRAW-HILL TEACHER TRAINING SERIES 
Five subjects dealing with understanding children, their 
discipline, and methods of maintaining their interest. 
Rental: $5.00 each—series of 5: $22.50 
YOU AND YOUR FAMILY, 1 reel, Rental ...... $2.00 
YOU AND YOUR FRIENDS, 1 reel, Rental ..... $2.00 
SITTING RIGHT (Good Posture for Girls), 1 reel. 
Rental; $2.00 
FREE FILMS — 
SHORTEST WAY HOME, 3 reels. in color. A veteran’s 
visit to more than 20 great scenic areas in U.S.A. 
WASHINGTON — THE SHRINE OF AMERICAN 
PATRIOTISM, 2 reels. A_ patriotism-arousing tour of 
our nation’s Capital. 
SCIENCE SPINS A YARN, 2% reels, in color. The 
story of rayon. 


Over 100 other free films on many subjects! 
High Grade ENTERTAINMENT FILM for all ages. 


ALSO: Sports and Recreation, Travelogues, Music, 
Social Science, and many others, 
Write Today for Free 1948-1949 


CATALOG OF SELECTED MOTION PICTURES 
to Dept. “N” 
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Wise Teachers Lay Firm Foundations by 
Teaching Essential Skills Early, They Know 
the Richest Harvest Follows Careful 
Planting. 


ESSENTIALS OF 
EVERYDAY ENGLISH 


A CONSUMABLE TEXTBOOK SERIES 
for GRADES 2-9 
By Ferris and Keener 





This reliable series is a refinement of the best established 
English-teaching procedures. Pupils achieve new goals because: 
The Skills Are Stressed 
Practice Lessons Are Frequent 
Exercises Are Interesting 
Correct Usage Is Emphasized 
Ample Reviews and Tests Are Thorough 
All Phases of Instruction Are Covered 
ESSENTIALS OF EVERYDAY ENGLISH is the most widely 


used, the most successful consumable textbook series in America. 


e CHICAGO 6 NEW YORK 3 DALLAS | 
Laidlaw Brothers 2° Ss teancisco's  anantas 


BASIC TEXTBOOK PROGRAMS for ELEMENTARY and HIGH SCHOOLS 























Self-Examination 
for the Teen-A ger 


Better Ways 
of Growing Up 


by John E. Crawford and Luther E. Woodward 





A new book for teen-agers by two nationally known 
authorities on youth psychology. Leads youngsters 
through the “growing-up” conflicts. Uses language 
the teen-ager understands. Sparked with 18 full-page 
illustrations. Includes 42 self-quizzes which make it 
easier for the young person to measure his own per- 
sonality development. 

School administrators, teachers and supervisors will 
want to read this new approach to the problems of 
teen-age—through the teen-ager himself. $3. 


Text Edition At Your Bookstore - - or Send Coupon To 


MENTAL HYGIENE is becoming 


[] Send information on text edition. NEA 4/48 


I 

increasingly more important in | MUHLENBERG PRESS r 

A> ar, eee er an 1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. , 

GROWING UP as a text? Text | tk Serre Please send .........- copies of 
edition includes a_ Leader's | BETTER WAYS OF GROWING UP. 

Guide and Pupil’s Quiz Sheets. | NN eee ice ba i basse cbhmdbes tind cehensasaepeeesees | 

Use coupon for complete in- ape Cpey | 

formation on this new text. IO Aa 5 daw bni0 nc bn ds cetdrorcccccwnccepecoececeecebes | 

| oS ee er ere BORD. 2. DOs cccccccccsae | 
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[Continued from page 262] 
sympathetic feelings. We _ Belgians like 
Americans.—A teacher in Bruxelles. 


From Scotland 

We are certainly passing thru difficult 
times, when it is very often hard to believe 
that behind the clouds the sun is really 
shining. Things are not good, but they might 
be very much worse and we are encouraged 
by the fact that you, our fellow teachers in 
America, are thinking of us and realizing to 
some extent what our difficulties are.—A 
teacher in Sutherland. 


From Czechoslovakia 

My First impression when receiving you 
beautiful present was to assure myself that 
we have still friends—good friends in the 
United States—who do not forget us. I thank 
you—unknown giver—from all my heart for 
your present. It has been very kind of you 
to send the soft woolen! You made me happy 















we need so much your friendship—don’t 

forget, please, Czechoslovakia! May I ask you 
to drop me now and then a line? A good 
word from a good friend—living so far?—A 
teacher in Humpolec 


From France 

I HAVE just received your package, full of 
the best food. How pleased I am to think that 
beyond the ocean there are teachers so kindly 
concerned with the difficulties we are here 
coping with. I wish I could make friends 
with you. Your life and thoughts, I am very 
keen to be made acquainted with, I should 
be glad to have a correspondent to exchange 
letters with, now and again. I am teaching 
mathematics in a school for girls (12-18). 
My English is tentative, but I have much 
goodwill!—A teacher in Rouen. 


I CANNOT tell you how grateful I am and 
1 want to express my joy as soon as possible 
and as deeply as possible. When I carried 
back (to my little bedroom which faces Le 
Havre Harbour) the heavy and so well 
packed parcel of our friends in the States, I 
could not help shedding tears because it 
meant so much friendship.—A teacher in 
Le Havre. 


Just a few lines to tell you that I received 
the parcel you sent to French teachers thru 
CARE. We know what America has already 
done for us. We helped you in 1776. Yet we 
cannot forget that you did the same thing in 
1917 and 1944. We know that the “Marshall 
Plan” is a great effort to help Europe and | 
hope it will be a bulwark against despair 
and communism. It must be so; otherwise 
Europe will be the prey of communism and 
of danger for the world.—A_ teacher in 
Lillers. 


From Germany 

Let me thank you for your kind letter (as 
well as the package) and the noble humanity 
expressed in its opinions—in spite of all that 
happened in Germany during the time before 
1945. I was very glad of this evidence of good- 
will: it lets me hope with you and your 
colleagues that there will be a new possibility 
of collaboration in a better and peaceful 
future.—A teacher in Berlin. 


I was very surprised to get a whole pack- 
[Continued on page 266] 
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Railroad taxes are sending 


a million children to school 


Railroad school taxes alone pay all 
the costs of keeping a million chil- 
dren in school every year! 

And other railroad taxes help to 
protect ‘the health of communities, 
provide police and fire protection, 
build roads, airports, and waterways, 
all over America. 

An industry whose tax contribu- 


tion amounts to more than $900,- 


000,000 a year is a vastly important 
factor in the economy of every state, 
and of thousands of towns and cities, 
by virtue of its tax payments alone. 

But that isn’t all. Railroads in 
1947 spent two and a half billion dol- 
lars for materials, supplies and equip- 
ment which were bought in five out 
of every six counties in the country. 


And the four billion dollars which 


the railroads pay to their employees 
in wages help make business better 
everywhere. 

So it is easy to see that—over and 
above the essential transportation 
service they provide—railroads are 
home-town partners of the commu- 
nities they serve. That’s another rea- 
son why every American has a stake 


in strong and healthy railroads. 


Association of American Railroads 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 
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LOOK TO 


REO 


FOR 
PROGRESS 


The name REO has meant prog- 
ress in better vehicle design and 
performance since 1904! ‘Today, 
REO is building a better and 
more complete line of trucks and 
buses than ever. 

























One of the first truck builders in 
the world, REO continues to be 
first in many new and practical 
advancements. For example, REO 
was first with pneumatic tires, 
electric lights and starter. And 
now, REO offers the exclusive 
More-Load design principle that 
gives its trucks and school buses 
easier maneuverability. 


Today, REO is the only school 
bus manufacturer to build a school 
bus as one complete unit. Ad- 
vanced engineering of this type 
won for REO the Safety Engi- 
neering Magazine Award for out- 
standing vehicle design—the only 
school bus maker to ever receive 
such an award. 


In the REO Safety School Bus, 
the REO Flying Cloud Transit 
Coach, and all models of REO 
Trucks, REO has forged ahead 
with better built units—backed 
by years of research, engineering 
and production skill. 


























For complete data on REO 
Safety School Bus write to School 
Bus Division, Reo Motors, Inc., 
Lansing 20, Michigan. 


REO 


TRUCKS AND BUSES 
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age and such a wonderful! Can you imagine 
my joy? I know you can’t. Nobody can do 
that who hasn’t seen the misery in Germany. 
And what great value this package has! It is 
like the great prize.—A teacher in Berlin. 


Six days ago I was told by Dr. Schéneberg, 
Hauptschulrat of Berlin, a CARE parcel foi 
me should be on the way. I was astonished to 
hear this joyful communication and asked fon 
the motive. Often we wonder at our being 
still alive. August past year we really were 
waiting to die by hunger. Being in a state of 
perfect abandonment you may consider the 
astonishment with which we regarded the 
large parcel and the more and more increas- 
ing joy in unpacking the delicious contents! 
In Germany all these articles are not to be 
got, except by means of the Black Market 
with its exorbitant prices. There are some ex 
amples: Compared with my monthly income, 
1 have to work two days for 500g of flour, 
four days tor two pieces of soap as you have 
sent me, six days for 500g of sugar, 15-20 days 
for margarine, 30 days for 500g of butter, 33 
days for cotfee, cocoa, or tea, 

All you have sent in your benevolence is 
impossible to buy in a regular manner, only 
by usurious trade, and the honest population 
is forced to give property into usurers’ hands 
piece for piece. The result is a common im- 
poverishment. How are we now to thank you? 
We all see with astonishment and emotion 
a great nation endeavoring to forget the wai 
with us, and to find a way to the enemy’s 
from yesterday heart. We see an example of 
practical Christianity.—A teacher in Berlin. 


WHEN I read your letter I stood in speech- 
less surprise. At the same time I felt ashamed 
and overjoyed seeing your noble-mindedness 
and kind sympathy. Your CARE packages 
will be sure to save many a family, and I be- 
lieve your letters will save many a soul— 
giving people back the belief in the goodwill 
of mankind. 

How we shall enjoy all the delicious things 
in the package! Henceforth I shall have a 
soup every morning made of flour and 
powdered whole milk—instead of my black 
collee (which is no coffee) with two slices of 
dry bread. Oh, what a rich present you gave 
us! Your cottee! It is simply delicious! When 
1 feel cold or when I am tired I shall drink 
a cup of your cottee, and presently I'll be 
able to go on working.—A. leacher in Berlin, 


Just now | have come back trom collecting 
the most wonderful CARE parcel. 1 am still 
quite overwhelmed. Harder than the 
needs and wants here are the signs of the 
sinking of hope and courage in many of the 
older people and as well in the younger 
generation of about 20 to 30 years. They are 
so disillusioned; they don’t trust in any ideas 
any more. This is more than natural, because 
they were “in it” most of all; the older ones 
were only forced on halfhearted Nazis and 
our very young ones—thanks Heaven they are 
our hope! But the ones who have gone thru 
the Hitler-youth and believed in it, they are 
the real ill ones in our midst. They need 
much understanding and careful hands to 
cure them. We must bring up a generation 
in Germany this time which might join the 
family of nations in the right spirit.—A 
teacher in Berlin, 





“| found my career 
on the 
third try!“ 


I wasn’t 
that I failed in 
my first two 
jobs,” writes Ed- 
ward L. Sittler, Jr. of Uniontown, Pa. 
“But I was dissatisfied with my prog- 
ress. So one day I took stock of myself. 


“What did I want out of life? Well, 
my wife and I liked to travel, and do 
community work... and I felt capable 
of earning a larger income. Above all, I 
wanted to know that I was doing work 
my neighbors recognized as important. 


“So I tried a third career. I became a 
Mutual Life Field Underwriter. For 10 
years now, with time out for the Army, 
I’ve devoted myself to building security 
for the families of my community. Do I 
have what I wanted ? Decidedly yes! My 
income has increased substantially and 
it is steadily rising. I enjoya professional 
standing and I have plenty of leisure 
for hobbies and outside activities.” 


* * * 


Are you seeking a career that can give 
full scope to your abilities? Have you 
the drive and enthusiasm to “work for 
yourself”? We invite you to spend 30 
minutes in your own home, taking the 
Mutual Life Aptitude Test. If you 
qualify, you'll hear from the Mutual 
Life manager whose office is nearest 
you. He’ll explain our excellent on-the- 
job training course, designed to help you 
launch your new career. And you'll find 
that the Mutual Lifetime Compensa- 
tion Plan provides liberal commissions 
and a comfortable retirement income. 


Many Mutual Life success stories 
have started with this Aptitude Test. 
Just mail the coupon below. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 


34 Nassau Street 
New York 5,N.Y 


Alexander E, Patterson 
President 


GENTLEMEN: 
Please send me your Aptitude Test. 
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A Challenge to Every Citizen 


HEN our free public schools were 

first established, our economy oper- 
ated on a local basis, and the general practice 
was to support schools by local taxes. With the 
coming of railroads and industries, the con- 
centration of wealth began. ‘There were in- 
creasing inequalities in wealth between com- 
munities, which led to a demand for a 
measure of state support and equalization of 
educational opportunity. Then, as our full 
national economy developed with the growth 
of transportation, national advertising, and 
giant industry and finance, inequalities be- 
tween states and regions increased; great war 
costs made the federal government the major 
taxing authority, taking money hitherto avail- 
able for local and state taxation and spending 
it largely in the great centers. Federal aid to 
our free common schools became imperative. 
As in the case of local and state support, it has 
taken a generation of campaigning to lead the 
public to understand this necessity. 

We are citizens of the locality, the state, and 
the nation—and in recent years our stake in 
the national welfare has much increased. Our 
security in peace or war, the payment of our 
national debt, the efficiency of our industry 
and agriculture, the standard of living and 
buying power of our people all depend on 
rearing up generation after generation of 
young people who are healthy, intelligent, 
efficient, and loyal. Well did Churchill say in 
one of his great wartime worldwide broad- 
casts: The future of the world is left to highly 
educated races who alone can handle the scien- 
tific apparatus necessary for preeminence in 
peace or survival in war. 

Now federal aid for general education is in 
sight. By an overwhelming vote the Senate has 
passed S472, and a companion bill, HR2953, 
has been approved by the House Subcommit- 
tee on Education. Recognizing that every 
state is concerned in the education of chil- 


dren in every other state, that every state will 
contribute, that every state will be asked to 
equalize education within its own borders, 
and that every state should have a stake in 
this great charter for education that it may 
have continuing national support, the bill 
provides that each state shall receive a mini- 
mum of $5 per school child per year. Recog- 
nizing that there are great inequalities in 
wealth and the number of children in various 
states, the bill would provide additional sums 
to equalize education between the states so 
that some states would receive up to $25 o1 
more per school child. 

NOW is the ume to pass this bill. Ii CAN 
be passed if YOU will do your part. Cente 
your efforts on the House committees. ‘The 
Republican Steering Committee will have to 
give the green light to bring the bill to the 
floor for consideration and vote. Concentrate 
your work on this committee, on the House 
Committee on Education and Labor, and on 
the Rules Committee. Make your influence 
count by acting NOW. [See page 271. | 

First, make yourself familiar with this legis- 
lation as it has been reported in this JOURNAL 
thruout the year. Second, write to your Con- 
gressman, urging that he personally see mem- 
bers of the above committees and urge them 
to bring the measure to the House floor for 
fair and full consideration. Third, get at least 
five of the most influential laymen you know 
to write, telegraph, or telephone their Con- 
gressmen to the same end. Do this now that 
every American child may have a fair start and 
an equal chance in the race of life. EVERY 
DAY COUNTS. Your letter and the influ- 
ence of your Congressman may turn the bal- 
ance in favor of this legislation. You may take 
satisfaction thruout your life that you had a 
part in building for a better country. 


JOY ELMER MORGAN, Editor 
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IN A NUTSHELL 


& Love is the GREAT motive 


@ Faith and hard work built America. 


¢@ Education must have moral content. 


@ Chance favors the mind that is prepared. 


@ These times call for extraordinary teachers. 
@ When people are content, there will be peace. 


2, 
“° 


Encourage young people to set high standards for themselves. 


@ Any way of life based on fear and force will sooner or later dis- 
uppear 
@ Threats never pay: weakness is foolish to use them; strength 


need nol 


should lift rather than lower com- 


J 
° 


The teacher's persoual lite 
munity standards 


¢ Society dies when teachers fail to perpetuate those common be- 
liefs which are its essence and life 


@ The very word “CIV ILization” reflects the age-old struggle of 


the CIVIL against the MILITARY. 


High Professional Loyalty 


Mr. AND Mrs. Robert A. Thompson, retired Los An- 
geles teachers, who have two daughters and a son teach- 
ing in that system, have presented to each of them a Life 
Membership in the NEA. Such loyalty may well inspire 
others to do likewise. 

At the present cost of $100 in ten instalments of $10 
each, NEA Life Membership is a bargain that is not 
likely to be available long, since it is expected that all 
dues will be increased at the Cleveland convention to 
offset the effect of inflation on Association income. Life 
Membership means a personal dedication to the great- 
est cause on earth. 


The Golden West 

Tue NEA membership map published each June 
shows in gold the states whose NEA membership is 75% 
or more of state association membership under the Vic- 
tory Action Program. It now looks as ii all the Western 
states would win this distinction this year—Washington, 
Oregon, California, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, Utah, 
Arizona. Three other states—Wyoming, Colorado, and 
New Mexico—might achieve the golden status with a 
little extra effort. 

Meanwhile a block of golden states is beginning to 
develop in the East and South. That distinction was en- 
joyed in 1946-47 by Alabama, West Virginia, Maryland, 
and the District of Columbia. Close runners-up for 
1947-48 are Pennsylvania, Virginia, North Carolina, 
Georgia, Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, Arkan- 
sas, also Kansas in the Middlewest. It is of the utmost 
importance to our own country and the world that we 
unify, strengthen, and support more generously our pro- 
fessional associations. 


‘Tennessee, 
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Pass lt On 


NEA publishes much material and distributes it wide- 
ly—but not widely enough for so big a country as ours. 
Make it a practice when you are thru with NEA mate- 
rial—if you do not wish to keep it tor your files—to pass 
it on where it will help others. 


Books for the Summer 


THE summer months offer a precious opportunity to 
do some reading free from the pressures of school rou- 
tine. It is a good practice to examine many books and 
select for one’s own reading those that meet individual 
needs. As a starting point the JOURNAL staff suggests the 
following ‘“Books-ol-the-Month” to cover the summer 
pel iod, 

For May, Our Plundered Planet by Fairfield Osborn. 
This is a readable and remarkable study of the world’s 
resources and of man’s use of them 


, reaching the con- 
clusion that 


“unless man stops defying nature, nature 
will deswoy man.” It should be studied by every teacher 
and highschool and college student as a matter of civic 
duty. The author is an outstanding scientist and writer. 
‘The book is published by Little, Brown and Co., 34 
Beacon St., Boston 6, Mass. 1948. 217p. $2.50. 

For June, The Missouri Valley by Rufus Terral. This 
book by a staff member of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch is 
2 worthy companion for Our Plundered Planet because 
it advocates a comprehensive program of regional de- 
velopment for the great Missouri Valley following a 
plan already proved and made famous by TVA. The 
book is published by Yale University Press, New Haven, 
Conn. 1947. $3.75. 

For July, The Great Rehearsal by Carl Van Doren. 
This is the story of the making and ratifying of the Con- 
stitution of the United States and gives a desirable back- 
ground and understanding of the difficulties of dev elop- 
ing world government. The volume was distributed by 
the Book-of-the-Month Club. It is published by the Vi- 
king Press, 18 E. 48th St., New York 17, N. Y. 1948. 336p. 
$3.75 

For August, Group Process in Administration by Har- 
leigh B. Trecker. This is a short volume dealing with 
the application of democratic principles to administra- 
tive procedures. It will interest all who work in group 
programs. The book is published by The Woman's 
ot 600 Lexington Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 1946. 

27p. $2.75. 

— one extra, Home to the Hermitage, a novel of 
Andrew and Rachel Jackson by Alfred Leland Crabb. 
This is a delightful historical novel by a man who is also 
a wellknown teacher in Peabody College. Those who 
have read his earlier books, Dinner at Belmont, Supper 
at the Maxwell House, and Breakfast at the Hermitage, 
will look forward to this new volume. It is published by 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., 724 N. Meridian St., 
Ind. 1948. 318p. $2.75 

American History in Fiction. This list of 60 books 
covering American history from the time of Leif, the 
Lucky, up to the present is available as PGL 206 and 
will be sent free to JouRNAL readers who ask for it and 
send to the NEA a stamped, selfaddressed envelop. 


Indianapolis, 
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BIPARTISAN SPONSORS WHO GAVE BRILLIANT LEADERSHIP IN BEHALF OF S472 





Taft (R, Ohio) Thomas (D, Utah) Ellender (D, La.) 


Hill (D, Ala.) Smith (R, N. 3.) Cooper (R, Ky.) Chavez (D, N. Mex.) Tobey (R, N. H.) 


Federal Aid Now Up to House of Representatives 


HE resounding 58-22 victory in 

passing the federal aid bill provid- 
ing $300,000,000 for public elementary 
and secondary schools thru the US 
Senate on April | sets the stage for 
House action. 

The NEA Legislative Commission 
has been in session to plan strategy 
looking toward House action on HR- 
2953, the bipartisan-supported com- 
panion measure sponsored by Edward 
O. McCowen (R, Ohio). 

Most urgently needed now is a fa- 
vorable policy decision from the 
House Republican Steering Commit- 
tee. A large volume of letters and tele- 
grams, especially Trom local and state 
Republic: an leaders and other prom- 
inent laymen identifying themselves 
as such, should go immediately to 
Speaker Joseph W. Martin, Jr., and 
Majority Leader Charles A. Halleck, 
urging a policy favorable to the early 
enactment of HR2953. Letters should 
also go to other members of the House 
Republican Steering Committee from 
their own Congressional districts. 

Every leader in education should 
write to his Congressman and get as 
many lay and professional leaders as 
possible in his district to do so. Urge 
your Congressman not only to be pre- 
pared to vote for the bill, but to work 
actively with House leaders to see 
that it is brought to the floor. 

The House situation is a far more 
dificult problem than the Senate. 
Speaker Martin recently stated that 
enactment of this measure will depend 
on money available alter national de- 
fense needs are met. To strengthen the 
home front thru education is national 
defense. 

The teachers and other citizens of 
the respective Congressional districts 
have the power to win votes. The ap- 
proval of and the demand for this leg- 
islation must become an avalanche— 
not just a heavy mail. Win a vote in 
the House by doing your part. 

—R. B. MARSTON, director, Division 
of Legislatwe-Federal Relations. 
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THE KEY COMMITTEES IN THE HOUSE 


House Republican Steering Committee 
Joseph W. Martin, Jr. (Mass.) Speaker Charles A. Halleck (Ind.) 


of the rigE~ Chr. Leslie C. Arends (Ill.) 
Thomas A. Jenkins (Ohio) Richard B. Wigglesworth (Mass.) 
Clifford R: Hope (Kans.) Earl C. Michener (Mich.) 
John E. Jennings, Jr. (Penn.) Harold Knutson (Minn.) 
Richard M. Simpson (Pa.) Roy O. Woodrutf (Mich.) 
Bertrand W. Gearhart (Calif.) Leonard W. Hall (N. Y.) 
Walter C. Ploeser (Mo.) Abe McGregor Gott (Idaho) 

House Committee on Education and Labor 
Fred A. Hartley, Jr. (R-N.J.) Chr. Ray }. Madden (D-Ind.) 
Edward O. McCowen (R-Ohio) Chr. Samuel K. McConnell, Jr. (R-Pa.) 

Sub-Comm. George MacKinnon (R-Minn.) 
Gerald W. Landis (R-Ind.) John Lesinski (D-Mich.) 
Walter E. Brehm (R-Ohio) O. C. Fisher (D-Texas) 

Wint Smith (R-Kans.) Wingate Lucas (D-Texas) 
Carroll D. Kearns (R-Pa.) Charles J. Kersten (R-Wis.) 
Richard M. Nixon (R-Cal.) Max Schwabe (R-Mo.) 
Graham A. Barden (D-N.C.) Ralph W. Gwinn (R-N.Y.) 
Augustine B. Kelley (D-Pa.) Ellsworth B. Buck (R-N.Y.) 
Adam C. Powell, Jr. (D-N.Y.) Thomas L. Owens (R-II) 
John S. Wood (D-Ga.) John F. Kennedy (D-Mass.) 
Arthur G. Klein (D-N.Y.) Clare E. Hoffman (R-Mich.) 
House Rules Committee 
Leo E. Allen (R-Ill.) Chr. Clarence J. Brown (R-Ohio) 
Ross Rizley (R-Okla.) Forest A. Harness (R-Ind.) 
E. E. Cox (D-Ga.) Robert F. Rich (R-Pa.) 
Adolph J. Sabath (D-IL) Howard W. Smith (D-Va.) 
Christian A. Herter (R-Mass.) J. Edgar Chenoweth (R-Colo.) 


James W. Wadsworth (R-N.Y.) J. Bayard Clark (D-N.C.) 


Address all Congressmen at House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 





NEA Executive Secretary Willard E. Givens looks on as NEA Presi- 
dent Glenn E. Snow congratulates Senator Taft on the victory. 
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TheEngineofDemocracy 





UR democratic society was never in 


a time of peace under a more 
severe test than it is today. 

Henry L. Stimson, former Secretary 
of War, in a recent issue of Foreign 
{ffairs describes in realistic terms the 
present grim international scene and, 
alter refusing to subscribe to the doc- 
trine of an inevitable conflict with the 
Soviet Union, says: 

“We must make it wholly evident 
that a nonaggressive Russia will have 
nothing to fear from us, 
make it 


We must 
clear, too, that the western 
noncommunist world is going to sur- 
vive in growing economic and political 
stability. If we can do 
slowly 


this, then 
the Russian leaders may 
either change their minds or lose their 
jobs. The problem of Russia is thus 
reduced to a question of our own fit- 
ness to survive.” 

Now primarily the fitness of the 
United States to survive depends on a 
vigorous demonstration in the next 
decade that we can make our form of 
democracy work in a wartorn world. 

[his in turn means imaginative and 
bold policies both abroad and at 
home; a realization of our interna- 
tional responsibilities as a great power 
and a satisfactory development of our 
internal economy; above all, a realiza- 
tion of the unique nature of American 
democracy and a determination to 
move a few steps nearer our historic 
goals. 

These goals—equality of opportu- 


nity and social democracy—find their 


clearest expression in our unique sys- 
tem of public education. 

This nation, unlike most, has not 
evolved from a state founded on con- 
quest. We have developed our great- 
ness in a period in which a highly 
fluid society overran a rich and empty 
continent, and one of the highly sig- 
nificant ideals of the American nation 
has long been equality of opportunity. 

his implies a relatively mobile 
social structure changing from gen- 
eration to generation, and mutual re- 
spect between different vocational and 
economic groups. That is why we 
Americans have insisted that our pub- 
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lic schools be as far as possible ladders 
of opportunity. 

Our economic system, our political 
institutions, and our social ideals form 
a closely interwoven pattern. Equality 
of opportunity could only be a reality 
in a political democracy; it would 
have meaning only in a competitive 
society in which private ownership 
and the profit motive were accepted 
as basic principles. 

The European radical doctrines of 
the nineteenth century based on the 
notion of a class struggle have to a 
considerable degree diverted attention 
of forward-looking men and women 
from the social goals implicit in our 
native American tradition. As a con- 
sequence, we have thought too little 
of our system of universal education 
as an instrument of national policy. 


Quer political, economic, and social 
system will prove its worth not only 
here at home but in distant lands if we 
regard it as a growing, changing sys- 
tem moving gradually toward certain 
distinct and characteristic goals: 

[1] Continuation of a form of gov- 
ernment based on free elections and 
free expression of opinion. _ 

[2] Continuation of the many rela- 
tively independent government units, 
towns, cities, states, the federal govern- 
ment—a flexible tho complex system 
which allows tor the maximum of 
home rule. 

[3] Increased emphasis on honesty 
and efficiency in all these units. 

[4] Continuation of our highly com- 
petitive economic system with its wide 
divergence of pecuniary rewards. 

[5] A greater degree of social mobil- 
ity and fluidity and a lesser degree of 
social distinction between occupa- 
tional groups. 

[6] A greater degree of equality of 
opportunity for the youth of each suc- 
ceeding generation. 

We must concentrate on two prob- 
lems: first, how to promote the best 
education in a democratic land for all 
American youth; second, how to find 
and develop the special talents needed 
in the great variety of occupations and 
professions characteristic of a modern 
industrialized nation. 


In the last 50 years the American 
people have constructed a vast engine 
of democracy, our system of tax-sup- 
ported schools. Now the problem is to 
make it run smoothly and in the best 
interests of the United States. 

The uniqueness of our American 
system olf public education lies in its 
Hexibility and its democratic spirit. As 
contrasted with systems of universal 
education which have grown out of 
Europe, it is unique, first, because 
there is differentiation 
according to ability or taste or voca- 


little or no 


tional goal among students in our 
public schools, until after the high- 
school years; second, because a con- 
siderable percentage go on to high- 
school and, as compared to any other 
country, a large percentage go on for 
post-highschool education. 

Our democratic educational philos- 
ophy is thus a reflection of the ideals 
of this nation. If we are to be strong 
in this tough postwar world, we must 
strengthen our faith in these ideals 
and make our social realities a closer 
approximation to these ideals. 

Seen in such a setting, the problems 
of our public schools are recognized 
as second to none in importance from 
the point of view of the survival of our 
free society. 

To turn from the general to the 
specific, the immediate job is to raise 
teachers salaries and recruit more and 
better teachers. We are now in a crisis 
of public education. The revelation of 
the shocking conditions in regard to 
teachers salaries has awakened public 
opinion, and locally in many states 
something is being done. But much 
more needs to be accomplished. 

This takes us directly to the ques- 
tion of how we are to finance our free 
schools. 

In the last century, it was assumed 
that education was essentially a matter 
for each separate locality to finance 
and control. The money was raised by 
the general property tax, with few ex- 
ceptions. 

As the needs for expanding public 
education increased, the local basis of 
taxation become more and more in- 
adequate. The general tax was in- 
elastic. Therefore, the taxing power of 
the state was called in. 

The question of federal aid seems 
to me merely an extension of the tax 
base from the state to the entire 
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“My argument here adds up to the opinion that 
the present Congress would do well to pass $472!” 


JAMES B. CONANT 


President, Harvard University 


nation. The political and organiza- 
tional problems which arise as _be- 
tween local community, state capital, 
and Washington are but the continua- 
tion of those involved with state aid. 

We all want our schools under local 
control. Our public-school system must 
be decentralized to be kept democratic. 
But the local community cannot raise 
enough money in many instances to do 
a proper job. And whether a boy or 
girl is born in a city or hamlet with 
high or low prosperity he is educated 
as a citizen of the entire nation, and on 
that fact rests the case for federal aid. 

Some states do not have the re- 
sources to provide a satisfactory educa- 
tion from either local or state taxes. 

In 1944-1945, New Jersey by ex- 
pending 1.74% of its income provided 
$198 per child in school; North Caro- 
lina by expending 1.91% raised only 
$68. Almost every state should spend a 
greater percent of its income for 
schools, but in not a few states even 
raising the figure to the average of the 
highest half dozen [2.389%] would still 
leave a very low figure for the ex- 
penditure per child. Thus in North 
Carolina 2.38% of total income pay- 
ments in 1945 would have provided 
$86, and in Mississippi only $61 per 
child. 


Bur as the population figures show, 
there is a constant movement of in- 
habitants from one state to another. 
Future citizens of wealthy cities are 
now being educated in poorer states. 
In terms of the selfinterest of these 
relatively prosperous communities, 
money is well spent in education of 
future residents. 

To do an adequate job many states 
need federal funds; in addition, they 
need the stimulus to do more with 
their own resources, This stimulus is 
provided to a considerable degree -by 
Senate Bill 472. 

Senate Bill 472 seems to me to be a 
very careful device. The abstention 
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from any degree of federal control 
over the states is painstakingly de- 
tailed in the bill. 

It requires also that the states shall 
provide their own education up to 
their reasonable capacity. Thus a state 
must be spending 2.2% of total in- 
come of its citizens on education in 
order to remain eligible for federal 
aid. And it must provide the required 
minimum expenditure for education 
in any schools maintained for minor- 
ity groups. Furthermore, the federal 
money must be applied to schools for 
minority groups in proportion to the 
numbers in the minority group in the 
total population of the state. 

A state which makes these reason- 
able efforts may receive federal aid to 
supplement its own revenues so as to 
insure a safe minimum level of public 
education everywhere in the US. 

I have gone on record in favor of 
this federal-aid bill because I am con- 
vinced that a democracy can be strong 
only if all the citizens are properly 
educated and careers are freely open 
to all the talented. 

We are living in a complex society 
in a highly technical, industrialized 
age. We must have the very best doc- 
tors, public-health specialists, lawyers, 
economists, research scientists, engi- 
neers, public servants. 

Thanks to our public schools, we 
are finding and developing a larger 
percent of our potential talent than is 
any other nation, with the possible 
exception of the Soviet Union. But 
there is an untapped reservoir in 
many sections because of the inade- 
quacies of the schools. As an illustra- 
tion, I mention some figures I have 
compiled from a survey of American 
Men of Science. 

A certain group of outstanding 
scientists are starred every five years 
by vote of their colleagues and re- 
corded in a sort of Who’s Who among 
scientists. ‘Taking the distribution of 
the younger group of distinguished 
scientists thus listed by the place of 
birth, one might imagine the numbers 
would parallel the distribution of the 


population, but they do not. There is 
a fairly close correlation between the 
number of scientists on the list and the 
expenditure per child for educational 
purpose in the states that spend less 
than about $120 per year per person. 

To the extent we fail to discover 
and utilize the potentialities of the 
youth of each generation, we are dis- 
sipating our greatest source of wealth: 
the young people of the nation, 


Wat type of general education 
should our schools supply? We may 
hope that men and women will be 
more interested in wise collective ac- 
tion of the citizens, that there will be 
less “gang politics,” less despoiling of 
the public treasury, fewer completely 
selfish pressure groups, more self- 
sacrificing men in public office. 

The future citizens we desire to edu- 
cate must have strong loyalties and 
high civic courage. These loyalties 
must be to the type ot society we are 
envisaging and to the United States 
as the home of this society. Such emo- 
tional attitudes are in part the product 
of a common knowledge and a com- 
mon set of values. 

One of the tasks of the public 
schools is to evoke these loyalties thru 
the medium of formal study. This can 
be done to some degree by the study 
of our heritage. It is being well done 
in some schools, badly done in others. 

The emphasis in many schools on 
democratic living seems of first im- 
portance. I should place high in the 
priority list of goals to be achieved 
by every teacher the inculcation of a 
“democratic attitude” and a firm char- 
acter which is nonetheless tolerant of 
other views. 

A loyalty to the type of society we 
are slowly endeavoring to shape on 
this continent can be evoked far better 
by action than by words. To the ex- 
tent that the school itself is a society 
exemplifying the ideals we extol, to 
that extent we tend to win the loyalty 
of even the most ruthless individuals 
in the group. And there is a good 
chance that this loyalty will be trans- 
ferred later to the nation. But to trans- 
late all these fine words into action 
requires one thing—fine teaching—and 
this in turn means adequate support 
of our public schools. 

—From an address before the US 
Conference of Mayors. 
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VERY teacher of every subject on 
every grade level shares a portion 
of the schools’ total responsibility to 
educate for international understand- 


ing. 


Education for INTERNATIONAL 





The “total responsibility” here in- 
volved is very great indeed, having 
been incalculably enlarged by the 
events of the past decade: six years ol 
total war, the atom bomb, collapse ol 
the League of Nations, birth of the 
United Nations and Unesco, and the 
international 
name only a few of the developments 


continuing crisis — to 
that have served to confront today’s 
school children with a new world. 
Those of us who were teachers in 
the 1920's and 
endeavored to educate for internation- 
al understanding—or 


1930's conscientiously 


“to educate for 
peace,” as we more commonly called 
it then. 

In spite of our efforts, war came. 
And war will come again unless the 
peoples of the world and their leaders 
acquire both the wisdom and the will 
to establish lasting peace. Much of the 
needed wisdom and will 
from education. 

The schools of the world cannot, of 
course, carry the entire responsibility 
for world peace; and American schools 
alone certainly cannot do the whole 
job. But what they can do, they must! 

To appraise the role of American 
elementary and secondary schools in 
the worldwide struggle for peace and 
to give teachers in those schools a max- 
imum amount of practical guidance in 
curriculum planning, teaching meth- 
od, and use of instructional materials, 
three NEA groups joined forces in 
1946 to launch a comprehensive two- 
year study of education for interna- 
tional understanding. 

The report of the recently complet- 


ed study, now in press, is scheduled 


must come 


{1] The world-minded American real- 
izes that civilization may be imperiled by 
another world war. 

[2] The world-minded American 
wants a world at peace in which liberty 
and justice are assured for all. 

[3] The world-minded American 
knows that nothing in human nature 
makes war inevitable. 

[4] The world-minded American be- 
lieves that education can become a pow- 
erful force for achieving international 
understanding and world peace. 





for publication by the National Edu- 
cation Association about June | under 
the title, Education for International 
Understanding: Suggestions and Rec- 
ommendations to the Schools of the 
United States. 

‘The three groups which sponsored 
the project are the NEA Committee 
Relations and two 
NEA departunents: the Association fot 
Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment the National Council for 
the Social Studies. 


on International 


and 


A committee of 15 teachers repre- 
senting these three groups has held 
six meetings during the past two years 
to plan and carry out the study and to 
supervise the staff writing of the re- 
port. More than 300 teachers, super- 
visors, and administrators and about 
200 laymen contributed to the prepa- 
ration of the report. 


Goals 


All of us who worked on the project 
agreed from the start that no energy 
would need to be wasted in trying to 
convert American teachers to the idea 
that = international understanding 
should be an important objective ol 
the school program. School teachers 
are already unanimous in support of 
that proposition. 

What is needed, we felt, was a break- 
down of the broad objective into spe- 
cifics which in turn could be trans- 
lated into concrete terms of curricu- 
lum planning and learning experienc- 
es. We therefore developed a state- 
ment of goals—expressed in terms of 





MARKS OF THE WORLD-MINDED AMERICAN 


[5] The world-minded American 
knows and understands how people in 
other lands live and recognizes the com- 
mon humanity which underlies all dif- 
ferences of culture. 

[6] The world-minded American 
knows that unlimited national sover- 
eignty is a threat to world peace and that 
nations must cooperate to achieve peace 
and human progress. 

[7] The world-minded American 
knows that modern technology holds 
promise of solving the problem of eco- 


ten “marks of the world-minded 
American”—and built our report on 
that platiorm. 

The statement of the ten marks is 
prefaced with the following statement: 

‘The measure ol success for a school 
program in international understand- 
ing is the extent to which the young 
people who are graduated from high- 
school alter 11, 12, or 13 years of op- 
portunities to grow in international 
understanding can demonstrate, both 
individually and in their communities 
thruout the nation, an ability to think 
and act as Americans who see beyond 
the confines of their own nation and 
its own problems. 

“Such a citizen might be called a 
‘world-minded American.’ He is, in 
simple terms, a good American citizen, 
aware of the fundamental value of the 
dignity and worth of the individual. 
He is concerned with the preservation 
olf what he considers as the essential 
freedoms every man should enjoy, 
with the security of the American na- 
tion, and with the advancement of hu- 
man welfare in his own country and 
thruout the world. He is convinced 
that these are possible of attainment 
only in a world at peace, a world that 
does not live in fear of armed conflict. 

“If one answer to the challenge 
faced by educators today is to develop 
the qualities of world-minded citizen- 
ship in our children, then what are 
the essential marks or qualities of the 
world-minded American—the individ- 
ual educated to fulfil the responsibili- 
ties of citizenship in this new world?” 






nomic security and that international 
cooperation can contribute to the in- 
crease of wellbeing for all men. 

[8] The world-minded American has 
a deep concern for the wellbeing of 
humanity. 

[9] The world-minded American has 
a continuing interest in world affairs and 
he devotes himself seriously to the analy- 
sis of international problems with all the 
skill and judgment he can command. 

[10] The world-minded American acts 
to help bring about a world at peace in 
which liberty and justice are assured for 
all. 
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UNDERSTANDING 


‘This statement of the ten marks of 
the world-minded American was not 
formulated arbitrarily. It was devel- 
oped on the basis of letters which we 
received from 200 American leaders of 
wide experience in world affairs—pub- 
lic officials, members of Congress, gen- 
erals, admirals, journalists, business 
executives, labor leaders, and heads of 
national organizations. 

Ideas and suggestions contained in 
these replies were then submitted to 
16 experts representing a variety of in- 
terests and high levels of competence. 
These 16 experts met with the 13 com- 
mittee members for a three-day con- 
ference at Pocono Manor, Pennsyl- 
vania, January 18-20, 1947, at which 
extensive discussion was devoted to the 
question of what the world-minded 
American should know, feel, and do. 


School Practices 

Having determined the objectives, 
the next step was to consider ways and 
means by which school programs 
could be directed toward the develop- 
ment of world-minded citizens. 

A survey of current practices in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools thru- 
out the United States revealed that 
much is already being done toward 
this end. Reports of good practices 
were solicited, and many are pub- 
lished in Chapter Five of Education 
for International Understanding. 

It was found, however, that schools 
are currently giving much more at- 
tention to some objectives than to 
others. Thus, it was much easier to 
find examples of teaching “how peo- 
ple in other lands live” than to find il- 
lustrations of teaching which contrib- 
uted to an understanding of the basic 
fact that “nothing in human nature 
makes war inevitable.” 

Almost nonexistent in the school 
programs surveyed is instruction 
which might give children and youth 
a belief “that education can become a 
powerful force for achieving interna- 
tional understanding and _ world 
peace.” (We teachers believe this, of 
course; but why don’t we teach it to 
our pupils?) 
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BEN M. CHERRINGTON 
and WILBUR F. MURRA 


Dr. Cherrington is Chairman, NEA Committee 
on International Relations, and Director, Social 
Science Foundation, University of Denver. Mr. 
Murra is Director, NEA Study of Education for 
International Understanding, and Assistant Secre- 
tary, Educational Policies Commission. 


The committee took note of omis- 
sions and misdirected efforts in cur- 
rent school programs and makes rec- 
ommendations in its report for reme- 
dying these defects. It also recom- 
mends that other schools adopt and 
adapt the good practices of such 
schools as: 

—the Minneapolis elementary school 
which made world food problems and 
the FAO real to young children; 

—the highschool at Oak Ridge, 
‘Tennessee, which aroused its commu- 
nity to awareness of the implications 
of the atom bomb; 

—the Philadelphia schools which 
promoted appreciation of other cul- 
tures thru music and art; 

—the Mishawaka, Indiana, elemen- 
tary school which developed under- 
standing of the other fellow’s point of 
view thru drama; 

—the Deming, New Mexico, high- 
school which stimulated pupil enthu- 
siasm for Unesco; 

—the Denver public schools, which 
sent substantial aid to the war-devas- 
tated city of Brest, France; 

—and the private school in St. Louis 
which organized a model assembly of 
the United Nations. 

Reports of these and more than one 
hundred other such activities will be 
found in Education for International 
Understanding. 


Use of the Report 


The $30,000 already expended in 
conducting this study and in publica- 
tion of its report—the money having 
been provided by the NEA War and 
Peace Fund and the Carnegie Corpo- 
ration of New York—will ultimately 
prove to be a worthwhile investment 
for peace only to the extent that the 
report’s recommendations are actually 
incorporated in the programs of 
American schools. 

This is a step which the committee 





Baltimore students knit garments 
to send to children overseas. 


itself cannot take; responsibility nec- 
essarily rests upon state and local edu- 
cation departments, curriculum com- 
mittees, and individual teachers. 

Teachers and curriculum directors 
who obtain copies of Education for 
International Understanding when 
the book comes off the press next 
month will have the summer to study 
its recommendations and make plans 
for implementing them in their 1948- 
49 school programs. 

It is expected that several thousand 
copies of the book will be used by 
teachers enrolled in 1948 summer 
schools thruout the country (700 cop- 
ies of the preliminary draft having 
been so used in 26 summer schools last 
summer). 

Local teachers associations should 
plan to make the report the subject 
of discussion at one or more meetings 
next fall and winter. In anticipation 
of such use the NEA Representative 
Assembly at Cincinnati last summer 
voted that one copy of the report be 
sent free to each state and local asso- 
ciation affliated with the NEA. This 
will be done in June. 

In most cases the free copy will be 
sent to the local international rela- 
tions chairman who has been named 
by the president of his local associa- 
tion to serve as an advisory member 
of the NEA Committee on Interna- 
tional Relations. 


Education for International Under- 
standing will have about 200 pages, 
paper-bound. It may be purchased for 
$1, with discounts for quantities, from 
the NEA, 1201 16th St. N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 
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RIVE into the village of Spencer, 
New York, late some August eve- 
ning with Principal John Bills. It’s a 
quiet little town, you think. But wait! 
Something the 
schoolhouse is ablaze with lights, and 


must be astir, for 
cars are parked nearby. Surely some lo- 
cal crisis has brought people to the 


school in vacation time. 


Mr. Bills is unperturbed. “No, it’s 
just. and he mentions several 
groups probably meeting there to- 


night, some for serious business, some 
You 


This does not fit the pattern you have 


lor recreation. interested. 


are 
known. You ask questions. 

One of the first things you learn is 
that the people of the Spencer area 
use their school building. Glance back 
over any two weeks’ period on last 
year’s calendar, on file in the princi- 
pal’s office: 


April 2—A family musicale arranged 
by the school’s musical director. 

A pril 4—Movies run by Finnish peo- 
ple from the township for the benefit 
of Finnish relief. [Spencer has no mov- 
ic house. ] 

April 6-—Youth groups planning an 
Faster Sunrise Service and breakfast 
at the school. 

April 7—Use of cafeteria facilities 
by a village group for a district din- 
ner meeting, the junior class serving 
the dinner to raise money for a trip; 
meeting of the veterans on-the-farm 
training program. 

April 8—Dinner served in the cafe- 
teria by townspeople for the Ro-Ki lo- 
cal service club; afterward a commu- 
nity boy-scout troop installed. 

April 9—The regular schoolboard 
meeting; a hobby show sponsored by 
the fifth grade in the school auditori- 
um; boy-scout meeting; monthly meet- 
ing of the community dramatics club. 

4 pril 10—An American Legion bas- 
ketball game in the gym; dramatics- 
club rehearsal in the library; a farm- 
machine school directed by the “Ag” 
teachers. 

April 11—Dramatics-club rehearsal; 
the.weekly movie sponsored by the Ro- 
Ki Club. [Easter vacation began.] 


Pictures show a musical family group and 
mothers using the homemaking laboratory. 


April 13—Shuffleboard in the gym 
this Sunday alternoon for older men 
of the neighborhood; in the evening 
the dramatics-club rehearsal. 

“How can a faculty of 20 manag¢ 
such a program of extra activities?” 
you ask. After all, a teacher’s main job 
suitable 
faculty be maintained in a school that 
makes such 


is to teach children. Can a 


demands on teachers’ 
timer 

You go over the faculty roll. True, 
several are young in service here but 
‘Talk- 


ing with some of them, you sense a vi- 


there are veteran teachers, too. 


tality of interest that is heartening. 

You discover something else. No rul- 
ing says some faculty member must be 
present at community aflairs to repre- 
sent the school or have special duties. 

Ot course, teachers are often there. 
They assist school groups in sponsor- 
ing such special activities as the fam- 
ily musicale and the hobby show. Vo- 
cational teachers and the music teach- 
er work with the community as a part 
of their year-round job. Perhaps next 
year the physical-education director 
will, too. 

Chiefly, teachers attend com- 
munity gatherings because, as people, 


tho, 


they are interested. Several are mem- 
bers, for example, of the dramatics 


and Ro-Ki clubs. 


A Central School Serves Its 


But who sees that the building is 
kept in condition for the regular work 
of the schooly You recall headaches 
associated with public use of school 
buildings elsewhere. 

l'wo provisions make the difference, 
you are told. First of all, enough jani- 
tors are employed that at least one is 
present whenever the building is in 
use. He officially represents the school 
and olfers services as needed. ‘That's a 
part of his job. 

‘Then there is an agreement entered 
into by any group wishing to sponsor 
a meeting. The simple application 
the 
building desired, and purpose ol the 
meeting, and sets forth simple rules 
and responsibilities of participating 
groups. 

According to the rules, there is to be 
no smoking or drinking. Activities 
must be confined to the part of the 
building requested. Damages must be 


form calls for the time, area ol 


reported on the following school day 
and paid for by the sponsoring organ- 
vation. 

Use of the building is refused for 
commercial purposes unless the pro- 
eram is educational or entertaining 
and is sponsored by a local organiza- 
tion. It is also refused where an issue 


is involved, unless both sides are pre- 
sented. 
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Applications are cleared thru the 
principal’s office. This simple plan 
seems to work well. No group has had 
the privilege of using the building 
withdrawn. 

Both school and community gain, 
you think, when school facilities are 
freely used. But there must be other 
ways in which this school and commu- 
nity work as one. You talk with teach- 
ers, with community leaders, with a 
schoolboard member. 

You find a banker bringing his trav- 
el films, a personal hobby, into the 
school at appropriate times; and 
groups from the school going to the 
bank to learn at firsthand of its role 
in our economic life. 

A primary class visits the nearby 
creek while winter dominates the land- 
scape, revisits it later to see the chang- 
es spring has brought. 

In numerous ways one teacher and 
another help children to push out 
fingers of inquiry. Now and again the 
community beyond school walls is 
pulled in for brief study. It isn’t full 
school-community integration, but a 
beginning here and there. 

In some phases of its program, the 
school reaches out in bolder ways. 
Nearby Cornell University has helped 
it do so in its homemaking program. 
Two home-economics teachers are em- 


ployed so that one may devote part 
time to individual work with home- 
makers thru parent groups and home 
visits. 

The homemaking laboratory has 
equipment to lend. Mrs. K. has a big 
canning job to do, Can she borrow the 
pressure canner? Mrs. S. asks for. the 
portable electric sewing machine. Can 
Mary take home those pastry tubes to 
decorate a wedding cake? 

Questions persist. How did all this 
happen? This story is partly the story 
of a changing pattern of rural-school 
organization. In 1935 the Spencer Cen- 
tral School District was formed from 
the union free district of Spencer and 
12 common-school districts, most of 
them in Spencer township. (Later, 
three other districts were annexed; 
four others contract for school serv- 
ices.) 

When the facilities of the new 
school became available, village peo- 
ple were feeling the need of a more 
adequate meeting place. Harry B. 
Spencer, then principal of the school, 
was one who saw possibilities in such 
use of the school and gave active lead- 
ership to it. 

What has happened because of this 
leadership? Life is richer here because 
of the school. Farmers and villagers 
are helped to meet many day-to-day 
problems. 

Furthermore, activities sponsored by 
the school or carried on in the build- 
ing have brought together people rep- 
resenting every neighborhood, every 
religious group, every occupation, ev- 


ery nationality background in the 
community. The breaking down ol 
antagonisms is undoubtedly a valu- 
able contribution. 

What of the future? Spencer seems 
to have a manageable plan for using 
its physical facilities. In some form 
this will continue. Over-all planning, 
now going on somewhat informally, 
will surely become more clearly direct- 
ed. 

You recognize, however, that this 
school must look beyond the district 
for help in meeting some of its needs. 
With its pupil population Spencer 
cannot well add further staff or many 
new services. Yet, there are needs the 
school cannot fully meet. As in any 
school, there are children with ex- 
ceptional needs—here, too few in num- 
ber to receive adequate services. 

Furthermore, supervisory assistance 
is needed if teachers are to have the 
comprehensive leadership the princi- 
pal envisions for them. 

In its 13 years Spencer Central 
School has helped a group of neigh- 
borhoods grow into awareness of them- 
selves as a community. In so doing it 
has strengthened its own effectiveness 
as a school. 

Now Spencer probably needs to join 
forces with other districts to develop 
certain extended services none can of- 
fer alone. Here an idea is becoming 
reality. As it does so, new vision emerg 
es which may lead to fuller realities 
tomorrow. 

—LOIS CLARK, assistant director of 
Rural Service, NEA. 
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Leaders Support 
Raise in Dues 


Increase in NEA dues to be voted on at Cleveland 


A STEP of great significance to the 

teaching profession will be taken 
by the members of the forthcoming 
Representative Assembly in Cleveland 
when they vote on the amendment to 
the bylaws raising membership dues. 
This proposal would raise the dues of 
active members from $3 to $5; the $5 
annual membership to $10; and the 
$100 Life Membership to $150. See 
\pril JOURNAL, page 241, for complete 
text of amendment. 


“Topay, more than ever before, the 
public places a higher value upon the 
importance of good schools and a 
competent staff. Because of this, there 
is an unprecedented opportunity to 
advance education and our profession. 
However, no great progress will be 
forthcoming unless we teachers make 
it possible for our professional associa- 
tions to intensify their efforts and to 
expand their programs. If we fail to 
provide additional funds for the NEA, 
either some very essential and _ for- 
ward-looking planning and action at 
the national level will not be done, or 
it will be done for us by those who are 
not too ambitious for better schools 
and a greater teaching profession. 
“We teachers need to place a 
higher value upon ourselves and our 
cause. Now is the time to invest more 
money in the future of education and 
our profession.” —MARY TITUS, class- 
room teacher, Huntington, West Vir- 
ginia, and past-president, NEA De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers. 


“Who has aroused the American 
public to doing more about the prob- 
lems of our schools? Who has created 
over the nation a wave of increases in 
teachers salaries? Who is leading the 
profession into long-range policies of 
education? Who is furnishing vigor- 
ous international leadership in educa- 
tion and world organization? We 
teachers know that our National Edu- 


rho 
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cation Association, altho handicapped 
by inadequate finances, has had the 
greatest influence in these accom- 
We expecting — the 
NEA to render even greater services. 
We must give it, therefore, more ade- 
quate financial support. Certainly, let 
us raise our NEA dues to $5.”"—RuB) 
ANDERSON, Classroom teacher, Athens, 
Georgia. 


plishments. are 


“Havinc recently visited NEA head- 
quarters at Washington and having 
seen at first hand the multiple duties 
performed in such a capable way, | 
cannot see how they have carried on so 
well and so long on such dues as we 
have been paying. Five dollars should 
be a just amount to keep the work 
moving on.”—JANE ROBB, president, 
Department of Classroom Teachers, 
Oregon Education Association. 


“Ler us look at the forest, not at the 
trees. Education is the bulwark of 
freedom in the world today. Do we be- 
lieve in it enough to make possible the 
work of our professional organiza- 
tions? Do we want lasting peace in our 
times? Then let us increase our dues, 
forgetting the individual dollars (the 
trees) it will cost us personally but 
looking at the larger picture (the for- 
est, if you please), which means educa- 
tion for freedom for all men every- 
where.” —PEARL A. WANAMAKER, State 
superintendent of public instruction 
in Washington and junior past-presi- 
dent, NEA. 


“As srockHotpers in the NEA, 
teachers have received generous divi- 
dends for the amount of money they 
have invested. But a big business can- 
not progress on a miserly budget. ‘To- 
day teachers are realizing that NEA 
cannot continue to give adequate serv- 
ices to individual members and local 
associations on a $3 membership fee. 
In order to continue the excellent 


public 


relations, teacher-welfare, re 
search and publications, and effective 
legislative programs, it is necessary to 
increase the dues to $5. A $5 yearly in- 
vestment in NEA will double our divi- 
dends.”’—WAURINE WALKER, president, 
Texas 
lion. 


Classroom Teachers Associa- 


“| BeLieve that every classroom 
teacher should vote for the amend- 
ment to the NEA bylaws at Cleveland 
next summer which would raise the 
NEA dues from $3 to $5. The in- 
creased costs of printing, materials, 
and personnel make increased dues 
imperative. Five dollars is a very small 
amount to pay for membership in a 
national professional organization. 
Unless we invest in our profession our- 
selves we cannot reasonably expect 
others (the public) to do so. Classroom 
teachers generally appreciate the work 
the NEA is doing, and I believe there 
will be widespread approval of the 
increased dues.’”—MARIE A. ERNST, 
classroom teacher, St. Louts, Missouri, 
and president, NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers. 


“Do we want to make our profes- 
sion equal to the task ahead? Do we 
want to advance the interests of teach- 
ing as a profession? Do we want to de- 
velop an educational program equal 
to America’s needs in her present po- 
sition of world leadership? If so, we 
need to strengthen all the organiza- 
tions thru which we work. The pres- 
ent NEA fee of $3 is utterly inade- 
quate. Increased dues are imperative 
if we are to meet the demands made 
upon our great profession today. ‘The 
amendment should be adopted at 
Cleveland by an overwhelming vote.” 
—A. C. FLORA, superintendent of 
schools, Columbia, South Carolina. 


“PROFESSIONAL organizations cost 
money, but what they cost teachers is 
only a small part of what comes back 
to teachers in the way of better remu- 
neration, working conditions, and re- 
spect. If we are to maintain and 
strengthen the research, legislative, 
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publications, and _professional-devel- | 


opment services of the NEA, we must 
provide the funds with which to do 
it. The $5 membership ‘fee should be 


adopted.””—ARTHUR F. COREY, executive 


secretary, California State Teachers 
Association. 
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“My heart with rapture thrilled” 


A Report on The Overseas Teacher-Relief Fund 


*««§ THANK you very much for your 
kind letter and the Care-packet 
which you sent me. With your permis- 
sion I write to you, feeling there are 
men who want community with us. 
You will never be able to understand 
what this means for us. Yesterday I 
fetched your present and my heart 
with rapture thrilled when I opened it 
and put the canisters on my table. 

“When you take into consideration 
all this richness, you can only fold 
your hands and feel the tears rolling 
over your face. Such a blessing! How 
can I thank you for your benevolence! 

“IT thought of all the conferences 
which had to be held and of all the 
workers who helped to accomplish 
your plans of helping the teachers in 
ereat distress and anxieties. How 
many hands work together and join 
in unity and love until such a packet 
is ready to be sent off. 

“Words are too poor to express my 
highest esteem and admiration for 
such a gigantic help. With a heart of 
great thankfulness I remember every 
member of your education association 
and say with a loud voice far, far over 
the ocean: ‘God bless everyone of you 
and turn all your doing for your work- 
fellows in blessing!’ 

“IT am now 60 years old and hope to 
continue this my work for many years 
to come. And your rich gifts with your 
kind letter will help me to improve 
in health more and more and enable 
me to bring up the next generation of 
children to be good men, esteemed in 
the world.” 

Thus wrote a Berlin teacher to Wil- 
lard E. Givens, Executive Secretary of 
the NEA. 

From many European nations sim- 
ilar letters of thanks are pouring into 
NEA headquarters. Many of them are 
informative. Many bring a lump into 
one’s throat. All are filled with grati- 
tude. Not one sour note has come. 

Be sure to turn to page 262 of this 
JOURNAL and read excerpts from the 
few other letters our space permits re- 
producing. We do not believe any 
teacher after reading these letters will 
regret his contribution to the OTRF. 

Many of the European teachers are 
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delighted that the gift they received 
has opened up a channel of communi- 
cation with American teachers. As fast 
as the letters can be translated they 
are being sent to the local associations 
and individuals who contributed. 

Many teachers have expressed a de- 
sire to correspond with these indi- 
viduals and to send them additional 
aid. The effects of OTRF may thus 
spread tar beyond the original project. 

The Fund, which comes to more 
than a quarter of a million dollars as 
we go to press, was not raised by high- 
pressure technics. A few letters from 
the NEA and various state associations 
addressed to local association officers, 
plus a few articles in our professional 
journals, were the sum and substance 
of the campaign. 

The great credit for the success of 
OTRF goes to leaders and members 
of effective local education associa- 
tions thruout the country. ‘They knew 
the need. They acted. They got results. 

Allocations from the OTRF made 
to date by the Executive Committee 
of the NEA are as follows: 

$110,000 in CARE food and cloth- 
ing packages for European teachers; 

$30,000 to aid the teachers in the 
Mass Education Movement project in 
Szechuan Province of China; 

$15,000 in CARE cotton packages 
for teachers in the Philippine Islands, 
including, by special arrangement, 
scissors and vitamin tablets; 

$10,000 in CARE packages for the 
teachers of Japan; 


$30,000 for professional books to be 
distributed thru the American Book 
Center to all war-devastated countries; 

$40,000 for scholarships to bring 
teachers from war-devastated lands to 
the US for study. 


Contributions by States 
Herewith is a list of contributions 
by states to the OTRF as of March 24. 
Contributions are still coming in. 
Ala. 





$7,169.01 a 9,428.96 
Ariz.. 2,173.00 N. Mex. . 1,999.25 
Ark. . 1991.86 N. Y. .. 13,433.29 
Calif. 15,559.11 me Gs 7,449.86 
Colo. 1,977.54 N. Dak. 1,025.00 
Conn. 3,990.55 Ohio 20 279.36 
Del. 650.15 Okla. 2,573.79 
BB: <. 1,610.00 Oreg. 3,014.05 
Fla. 1,875.82 _. om 17,076.18 
Ga. ph a, Se es 
Idaho .. ayase.  8..04.i. 4,080.53 
Mm. ... AZ 3S. Dak. 1,800.00 
Ind. . 9.97546 Tenn. 2,511.02 
lowa 7,535.69 Texas 7,651.31 
Kans. .. 6,493.15 Utah : 4,101.42 
Bt xa RSIESS. Wei: soa 461.50 
, ae 1065.65 Va... 7,837.78 
Maine 1,124.37 Wash. 9 263.49 
Md. 6,389.12 W. Va. 6,095.36 
Mass. 4,741.36 Wis. . 8,374.92 
Mich. 10,342.02 Wyo. 824.50 
Minn. .. 7,247.25 Anonymous 1.00 
Miss. 502.25 NEA Staff 632.30 
Mo. 5 604.59 Alaska . 344.00 
Mont, 1342.45 Hawaii. 1,546.68 
Nebr. 3,072.21 r. 1,221.04 
Nev.. 911.50 Foreign 38.00 
N. H. 1,041.20 POTAL .$253,266.11 


As we go to press on April 
19, the total is $261,066. 


lf you had to eat this kind of meal 
month in and month out, you would 
welcome a CARE package too! 
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HE person who buys 10 pounds of 
sugar or a bushel of potatoes and 
short knows what 
with the 
yards of cloth and gels 


ects weight his 


shortage Is. So, too, person 
who buys three 
short measure. 
have all 


In such matters we agreed 


on an absolute standard: how much 
makes a pound or a yard or any othe 
exact measure. In some aspects ol 
group life there need be no argument 
about certain amount is 
isn’t, 

But in matters of the curriculum it 
There every- 


body may have, and many persons do 


shortages—a 


either enough or it 
is not nearly so simple. 
have, 


ideas about how much is enough 


of certain kinds of learning. For ex- 


ample, employers sometimes have a 
very strong sense of curriculum short- 
They say graduates cannot spell, 
or they do not follow directions. 


Othe the 


ages. 


persons note increase in 


divorce; the mounting rate of juvenile 
delinquency; the lack of Sabbath ob- 
servance; the increase in instalment 


market in comics and ra- 

the friction between la- 
bor and capital; the increase in mental 
the 
among neighborhoods, 
and nations. From 
tics of the current scene, 
quently draw deductions about what 
the schools should be teaching. 


the 
dio thrillers; 


buying: 


illness; evidences of intolerance 


races, creeds, 
these characteris- 


observers fre- 


What People Say about Shortages 


Parents usually have ideas about 
curriculum shortages, too. For exam- 
ple, when families in Red Wing, 
Minnesota, were asked whether their 
schools were efficient in certain curric- 
ulum areas, only 7% indicated dissat- 
isfaction with the teaching of basic 
skills of reading, writing, arithmetic, 
and speech. More persons were dissat- 
isfied with other areas—11% with 
health instruction; 15% with chil- 
dren’s ability to solve life problems; 
227, with their ability to use leisure 
time advantageously; 16°% with their 
cooperation in home life; 24°% with 
vocational preparation; 13% with ar- 
tistic appreciation; 18°% with ability 
to study efficiently; and 199% with the 
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Shortages 77 the Curriculum 


cannot be measured easily, but they challenge all of us, says 


development of desirable social be- 
havior. 

In a study of what one 
community 


Midwest 
expects of its teachers, 
Margaret Koopman reported in the 
Educational Research Bulletin tor 
February 1946 that people rated abil- 
ity to make a living, learning to meet 
life problems, and social adjustments 
as the three most important things for 
and girls to get out of their 
school experience. ‘hen they consid- 
ered what the schools were doing least 


boys 


well and concluded that it was person- 
ality development—religious and char- 
acter education, human re- 
lations, citizenship, wholesome use of 
leisure time, health, and sex attitudes. 

A poll of experts, reported by the 
American Magazine, found dissatis- 
faction with the way schools were car- 
rying out several crucial functions. 
hey were inadequate, the experts 
said, in preparing young people for 
earning a living and for democratic 
citizenship. Even effective, they 
said, was the preparation given young 
people for personal and family respon- 
sibilities. 


guidance, 


less 


Life's Problems 


Here it is again—the insistence from 
earliest times that schools prepare 
young people to meet “life’s prob- 
lems.” The interpretation of what 
those problems are has changed from 
time to time, as conditions and needs 
have changed, but the intent of par- 
ents and the public continues stead- 
fast in this regard. Suppose then we 
examine some of these problems. 

Using Money—Take, for example, 
the matter of managing one’s money 
assets. This is difficult at any age. Here 
are some problems children and youth 
meet: 


What can you do with pennies? 

What should be paid for out of al- 
lowance and what from the family’s 
funds? 

How much of an allowance is need- 
ed at different ages? Do boys and girls 
need the same amounts? 
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What items of expenditure are fixed 
and must come out of allowance first 

If you lend money, is it better to 
have it paid back or to have it “on ac- 
count”? 

If you borrow from the family, un- 
der what conditions do you pay back? 

Do you make more by thumbing 
rides and saving bus fares or by get- 
ting a spare-time job in the time saved? 

Is the plate lunch at school an econ- 
Omyr 

How much can you 
allowance? 

When do you take out money for 
savings—at the beginning or at the 
end of the week? 

Can you make money on a small 
flock of chickens if you have to buy all 
the feed? 

What can you do with savings to 
keep them safe? 

Is an allowance desirable, or do you 
get along better asking for amounts as 
you need them? 

How much does it cost to keep a dog 
if you live in town? 

How can you find out whether 
pair of shoes will wear well? 

Clearly such questions are impor- 
tant. The way a young person answers 
them dictates whether he is thought 
to be fair, honest, economical, thrifty. 
The habits he establishes are apt to 
stay with him long after pay days take 
the place of allowance days. 

Where does he get help with such 
problems? At home, to be sure; from 
the storekeeper and employers, too. 
But “content” for making decisions 
and experiences in handling accounts 
for his own group’s enterprises prob- 
ably come most easily and naturally 
at school. 

Such curriculum areas as mathemat- 
ics, industrial arts, social studies, 
homemaking education, consumer ed- 
ucation, and nutrition all come close 
to the problems of young people’s 
pocketbooks. 

Such activities as the school store; 


“treat” on your 


the class play; the school savings pro- 
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gram; the class treasury; and the Val- 
entine, Christmas, and May Day party 
all give opportunities for thinking 
thru the problems of using assets wise- 
ly. Whether this is a curriculum short- 
age area depends on the inventiveness 
and insight of individual school staffs. 

Shortage in Fun?—Then there’s the 
problem of ipo, fun. This is a real 
life need. A great number of persons 
try hard to — it. They flock to peo- 
ple who seem to have the key to it. 
They try to substitute for it. But many 
never solve the problem. 

As an educational objective, learn- 
ing how to have fun came into the 
school curriculum rather late and met 
a reserved welcome. It was hard to fit 
with a set of aims, procedures, and 
standards. Now, across the land there 
are outstanding examples of school 
programs which produce fun and 
which teach ways of developing one’s 
own fun activities—with people, with 
games, with collections, with books, 
and pictures, and music—things to do, 
to see, to make, to talk about. 

When this idea of the school’s help- 
ing people to get more real enjoyment 
out of life really gets momentum, a 
number of things happen. Recreation 
departments are established; directors 
appointed; sometimes an all-school 
recreation committee appointed with 
representatives from the libraries and 
the art, music, industrial arts, science, 
physical education, and other depart- 
ments. 

No one field has anything like a 
monopoly on the obligation to help 
children and young people learn how 
to have fun. All aspects of the curricu- 
lum have valuable resources for it. 

Further, the school day and week 
and year begin to stretch. In some 
states, teachers are now paid for more 
months than school in the formal sense 
is in session. Part of the additional 
time may be used to help with recrea- 
tion programs. 

It may be that when the 12-month 
developmental program becomes a re- 
ality, there will not be nine months of 
school and three months of recreation. 
Instead, there may be a reconsidered 
program of pleasurable and educative 
experiences extending thru the year. 

The purpose, of course, is not just 
an hour or an afternoon of good times. 
It is the development of personal re- 
sources for enjoyment of those activi- 
ties which are recreative, which bring 
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happiness, and which build stability. 

Knowing People—Then there is that 
critical life problem of getting along 
with people. Children and young peo- 
ple meet this problem in a great vari- 
ety of situations—in getting a ball out 
of the neighbor’s garden; in suiting 
the time requirements of all the cus- 
tomers on the paper route; in sharing 
the radio so all members of the family 
get their favorite programs; in helping 
the new student at school get acquaint- 
ed; in getting to know some young 
people of different nationalities; in be- 
ing chairman or leader of a scout or 
church or team organization; in get- 
ting a date for the holiday party; in 
fitting into adult parties companion- 
ably; in helping draft a committee re- 
port; or in working with a crew. 

In seeing these experiences as edu- 
cative, we tend to analyze and differ- 
entiate them with such terms as inter- 
group or interracial education, human 
relations, education for family living, 
learning to be a member of a social 
group. They all have some elements 
in common—respect for others, for ex- 
ample, and the need to see clearly 
one’s own role in each situation. 

School years bring many of these 
problems, and fortunately the school 
program affords countless opportuni- 
ties for planned experiences in work- 
ing out personal relationships. 

Under sympathetic guidance, boys 
and girls can examine such experienc- 
es and draw out principles of action— 
rules of conduct, George Washington 
called them—that form an intellectual 
basis to behavior. 

Other Life Needs—Any of us could 
make his list of critical life needs— 
learning good work habits; establish- 
ing an ethical basis for living; learn- 
ing how to share in the creation of 
beauty; understanding science and 
studying how to make it work for us. 

Then the real test begins—first to 
see whether the curriculum for any 
age or group falls short of providing 
sufficient opportunity to learn to meet 
these needs; then giving up some of 
the academic mementoes of past needs, 
to make the place and time for such 
opportunities as boys and girls need as 
of today. 

And finally comes the teacher’s cre- 
ative role of providing experiences 
which develop understandings and 
skills that are important to boys’ and 
girls’ living. 
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THEY'VE GONE— 
7 Wish 


They've gone. The last book 
has been put away. The last 
eraser is dusted. The board is 
clean. The last goodbye has been 
called. 

They’ve gone—the fourth grade 
—every skipping, loitering, laugh- 
ing, pushing one of them. 

Now that they’ve gone—J wish 
I hadn't been so sharp with Pete 
that day he shoved Orey’s nose 
into the fountain. It took so long 
for us to get on firm, friendly 
ground again. We lost so much 
time because I did not bother to 
get at the root of the trouble. 

I wish I'd discovered before 
February that Avery couldn’t see 
the front board. He couldn’t see 
the sentences so he read the pic- 
tures in Captain Midnight. That 
annoyed me. He picked up alter 
I found out about his eyes and 
his mother got glasses for him— 
six months late. 

They've gone —the shy, the 
bright, the dull. 


I wish I'd discovered sooner ' 


about Pat’s interest in airplanes. 
Ever since the day in March that 
everybody “ohed’’ and “ahed” 
when I gave him a chance to 
show his model plane to the class, 
he’s been different. 

They asked him questions he 
couldn’t answer and, for the first 
time, he saw sense in learning to 
read. From then on he read 
everything in the library on air- 
planes and picked up in arith- 
metic too. | wish that airplane 
had landed in September instead 
of March. 

I wish I'd called on Alice’s par- 
ents earlier in the year. She was 
listless, didn’t pay attention. Her 
first semester report card brought 
things to a climax, and I found 
that Alice never had any break- 
fast and only a dry sandwich for 
lunch. Funny how much differ- 
ence a pint of milk and some hot 
soup make. But Alice had lost 
one whole semester. 

They've gone—the alert, the 
enthusiastic, the backward, the 
docile. In a minute I'll be gone 
from Room 202 till September. 
Then there'll be a new crop of 
grade four and 

I wish next year I’d do the 
pighy thing at the right time. 

—GLENN O. BLOUGH, US Office 
of Education. 
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THE Atmosphere OF EDUCATION 


HE editor of the magazine sat back 

in his easy chair. He faced the 
yvoung and somewhat timid writer 
with confidence that tinged on ar- 
ropance. 

He said, “The trouble with your 
story, Bill, is that it’s all atmosphere. 
It’s not hard-hitting. Our readers 
want our stuff to be just bang-bang- 
bang.” 

Bill had enough courage to protest. 
“But life isn’t just bang-bang-bang,” 
he declared. “The very stuff of life is 
atmosphere.” 

The editor smiled. “Our readers 
don't care about atmosphere,” he said. 

The young writer came back to me 
with his story. I had praised it and 
he wanted me to know that it could 
not be published. “What’s the mat- 
ter with our people?” he demanded. 
“What makes them want this bang- 
bang-bang stuff all the time?” 

Bill is American-born but English- 
bred. His father is in the diplomatic 
service, and London has been their 
home. But Bill wants to live here in 
his own country and he wants to be a 
writer. 

The story was about England, 
which he knows better, however, and 
1 thought he wrote it with a touch of 
genius. The very atmosphere of Eng- 
land was in it, not only the look of the 
landscape and the speech. of the peo- 
ple, but the crux of England’s spirit 
divided between the great past and a 
future which may be even greater, as 
her spirit rises to meet it. But it was 
not a bang-bang-bang story. It was 
only rich and profound and full of 
meaning, not noise. 

After Bill went away, without any 
advice from me because I really did 
not know of any magazine which 
would print his story, I fell to think- 
ing about the editor and what he had 
said. His magazine is read by millions 
of Americans and I suppose he knows 
what he is talking about when he says 
they want bang-bang-bang stuff. Cer- 
tainly they get it. But why do they 
want it? 

Incessant action without knowledge 
behind it hardens the soul and dulls 
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the mind. When there is too much 
noise the ear can hear nothing. More- 
over, the craving for action becomes a 
degenerating force in a humanbeing. 

Ihe taste for murder and crime is 
cumulative. At first a mere murder 
stimulates a spurious excitement. 
‘Then mere murder is not enough; it 
is essential that there be several mur- 
ders. Then murder itself is not enough 
and the excitement must come from 
how the murder is committed, with 
what strange and horrible devices. 
More and more horror must be found, 
for the mind’s capacity to assimilate 
horror is exactly the same as the body’s 
capacity to assimilate a drug. 

Our mass mediums today are grad- 
ually being corrupted by this grow- 
ing necessity for bang-bang-bang. 
When there is no world-shaking event 
to report upon the radio, the search- 
ers after news go far and wide to dis- 
cover distant crimes and accidents. 
News must, it appears, be of strife o1 
horror. There is no news in the at- 
mosphere of life, in the normal growth 
of humanbeings, and in the change of 
the seasons. 

An American reporter in a small 
European country recently resigned 
from his newspaper because he was 
being compelled to send only news un- 
favorable to the people. That country 
Was anxious to get the atmosphere of 
their lives and thinking to the Amer- 
ican people, and the officials opened 
every resource to the foreign reporter. 
But atmosphere of everyday life was 
not what the American editor wanted. 
He did not even want the truth. 

Of what use is blame? The editor 
says it is not his fault. He says that his 
magazine will not sell unless its con- 
tents are of the bang-bang-bang vari- 
ety. If he is right, and it is to be pre- 
sumed that he is since it is to his in- 
terest to sell his publication, then we 
must go back to the people. 

How has it come about that our 
people are not educated in the appre- 
ciation of atmosphere? ‘wo wars have 
much to do with it, of course. Every 
time a nation participates in a war its 
civilization goes back a hundred years. 


PEARL S. BUCK 


President of the East and West Association 
Author, "The Good Earth" 


Machinery and practical science may 
leap forward, but these have nothing 
to do with the civilized mind. 

Ihe people of China and India 
were civilized for thousands of years 
without the aid of modern science and 
machinery. A machine in the hands of 
a brute is only a destructive force of 
added power. The concern of Ameri- 
can education today must be to train 
the mind that runs the machine, else 
we shall see the end of the world of 
man, literally. As weapons have be- 
come more scientifically deadly, the 
minds of our people have become less 
sensitive and their hearts less feeling. 
The machine takes control of the 
world. 

How can it be stopped? Not, of 
course, by crying out against the ma- 
chine. The problem is the mind. By 
what methods can the human mind 
and heart be trained in time? 

We no longer have centuries in 
which to proceed to educate the 
young. It is possible that this century 
may be the last man has to live. It is 
doubtful whether we can take time to 
teach only the young today, It is wiser 
to emphasize as never before the pro- 
grams of adult education, lest the 
adults destroy our world before the 
children have time to grow up in it. 

I have been surprised to hear the 
complaints of adults against the 
young. Young people, I hear, have no 
respect for their elders. Why should 
they? Is there any reason why they 
should respect a generation which al- 
lows or even aids the world into con- 
tinual chaos? Children respect those 
worthy of respect. Respect cannot be 
forced in home or school. It comes as 
part of the atmosphere of the good 
life. 

I sat in a Senatorial chamber a few 
days ago, in the capitol of our coun- 
try, whither I had gone to testify 
against militarization of the young, 
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and to my horror and amazement I 
listened to representatives of two large 
women’s organizations beg for that 
very militarization on the grounds 
that our youth need discipline. But 
militarization is not discipline. On the 
contrary, it is training for license. The 
problems of discipline become more 
severe after war, as every community 
knows. 

Prue discipline of mind and spirit, 
the discipline of civilization, grows 
out of atmosphere—the atmosphere of 
the good home; the atmosphere of 
sincere religion, practiced as well as 
preached; the atmosphere of the 
school where the concern is for the 
growth of the child, not the conven- 
ience of the system. 

Education itself is a matter of com- 
municating atmosphere, the atmos- 
phere of industry, of zeal for sound 
work, of curiosity, of respect for truth, 
of reverence of life, of sensitivity to- 
ward other humanbeings and _ their 
ways, which may be different from 
ours. 

There can be nothing bang-bang- 
bang about education. Education can 
proceed only in the atmosphere of 
light and air and peace. The mind is 
developed by stimulation, but it must 
have time to respond. 

One reason we Americans find so 
little pleasure in life is that our system 
of education does not give the child 
time to respond to what he learns. 
Too many facts are taught and too 
quickly. The child does not under- 
stand what they mean and his mind 
sensibly rejects them. What he needs 
first is the atmosphere for learning 

-an atmosphere that should be found 
in every school but is lacking in too 
many. 

I do not propose to be idly critical. 
It is natural that at the end of any era 
there are severe lags. We Americans 
are slower than other peoples, per- 
haps, to realize that we are at the end 
of an era because for us the era has 
not ended abruptly, as it has ended in 
so many other lands. But it has ended, 
nevertheless. The pioneer age here, 
too, is finished. The old bang-bang- 
bang ways of cowboys and comics are 
obsolete. To keep them alive is to suck 
our thumbs too long beyond child- 
hood. 

A new era has begun in the world, 
and we are compelled to share it, 
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either wisely and with leadership or 
foolishly and with disaster to all. 
People have to learn to live together 
sensibly, acknowledging and knowing 
their differences. It is childish to say 
that others must take the responsi- 
bility for all the adjustment. Con- 
fucius once said, “The superior man 
blames himself; the inferior man 
blames. others.” 
never spoken. 

The new education for the new era 
must be an education in atmosphere. 
Facts are useful only insofar as they 
reveal the atmosphere of life. What 
people think and why they think so 
are far more important today, in the 
most practical terms, than how much 
oil or uranium their land contains. 

If we understand and appreciate 
the minds of people, if we know what 
to expect from them, oil and uranium 
fall into the proper perspective. You 
are not afraid of a man with a gun if 
you know he is a good man. He can 
have 20 guns in his house and still you 
are not afraid of him. But if you 
don’t know him, one gun is too much. 

As an American, I want my children 
educated first of all, then, in atmos- 
pheres. I want them to understand not 
only the atmosphere of America, 
rooted in our history and expressed 
today in such manifold ways. I want 
them to understand and feel the at- 
mosphere of all countries and of all 
peoples. 


Wiser words were 


I want them to feel as at home in a 
house in India or China or England or 
anywhere as they do in their house in 
America. I want them to take up a 
pair of chopsticks as casually as they 
eat with a fork, to feel that the clean- 
est way to eat is with the tips of the 
fingers of the right hand, washed be- 
fore food is taken. 

I want them to enjoy the music of 
Bali as much as the music of Gershwin 
or Beethoven. I want them to look at a 
human face and not think its color 
strange. I want them to feel that any- 
one can be a friend, if the mind and 
the spirit meet, and that they may 
find their closest friends outside their 
own family, race, and nation, because 
the atmosphere of the mind and spirit 
determine human relationships. 

Yes, I believe in atmosphere. Trees 
flower and fruit when the atmosphere 
is right, and they wither when it is 
not. Bang-bang-bang may stimulate by 


I get up.” 

Miss Adams saw to it that Sam- 
mie’s family received help, sorely 
needed, and he no longer had to rise 


xt Dillar, a Dollar 


‘TEN oclock—Sammie slid into his 
seat, late again. “Why isn’t Sammie 
late in the afternoons?” Miss Adams 
thought. “He’s sleepy then, but never 
late.” 

The day flew on. Right in the mid- 
dle of “Ali Baba,” his head nodded. 
He was asleep. 

The three oclock bell rang, and 
Miss Adams was alone with Sammie. 

“What time do you go to bed?” she 
asked. “But I’ve asked that before.” 

“I told you, teacher. Nine oclock 
I’m in my bed.” 

“That's fine,” she said, and mur- 
mured to herself, “I wonder what 
questions I haven’t asked.”” Suddenly 
a thought struck her. 

“But what time do you get up, 
Sammie?” 

“Four oclock, teacher.” 

“Four in the morning? You don’t 
get up in the dark, do you?” 

“Sure, teacher, four oclock. I set 
up the pushcarts—for my uncle, for 
my cousins, for Mike, for Mister Cop- 
pola, for my grandpa, my aunts. 
Three dollars I get every week. My 
mother, I give to her the money.” 

Thru the windows Miss Adams 
could see the end booths on what she 
called ‘““The Street of the Pushcarts.” 
“Why didn’t you tell me?” 

“You never asked me what time do 


before dawn to make ready the push- 
carts for his uncle and his cousins 
and his aunts. 

Years later, when she saw Sam- 
mie’s name at the head of a list ol 
state scholarships, she remembered 
“The Street of the Pushcarts,” and 
the question that was not asked. 

—MARIAN G. VALENTINE, teacher as 
signed to Central Office, Board of 
Education, New York City. 
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shock, but it is only for a while. Then 
life retreats, because life is de pendent 
upon atmosphere. Shock only deadens 
and destroys. 

I do not know what to tell Amer- 
ican teachers to do. But I would like 
to see the most intelligent among 
them, the wise ones, and they are not 
all at the top, come together in some 
quiet place and take counsel of on« 
another. We need a different kind of 
humanbeing now, for the new era, 
and only the schools can produce him. 
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OU know, there’s one girl I'd like 
Y to take on a real shopping spree—a 
matronly, sedate, prim, and proper old 
lady who has never in all her life had 
her bobbed and curled. 

She’s never had a mud pack, a mani- 


hair 


cure, or a facial. Her mouth is sagey 
ut the corners; her hair, bedraggled 
and gray. Her long buttonhole boots 


are completely hidden by the long, 


brown skirts sweeping the streets. 

Yet, she’s a grand person. Her con- 
tribution to life has been great. 
There’s depth, even nobility in her 
soul. What wonders a modern beauty 
shop could create to project her nat- 
ural underlying worth! 

The name of my dream girl is none 
other than the belle of the nineteenth 
century, Miss NEA JourRNAL. 

in this humble wooer’s opinion, her 
entire format causes one instinctively 
to think of dusty, pot-bellied-stove 
railroad stations; of my grandmother’s 
front parlor unsoiled by human en- 
trance until the transgressor was ready 
for that long, silent journey. Such 
things are steeped in the reverence of 
tradition, but in a dynamic, fast-mov- 
ing twentieth century they’re as ex- 
tinct as the famed dodo. 

Snap out of it! Wake up! Quick! 
Somebody give the female a shot of 
adrenaline ere it’s too late! 

No gentleman starts scoffing at a 
lady unless he thinks he has something 
concrete to suggest. Well, here it is: 
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let me haul out her rouge and lipstick, 
even nail polish, and give the girl 
some color. 

Just in case you've forgotten, take a 
quick glance at our JOURNAL. Her 
cover should be a dress of light and 
gaiety—something that captivates the 
imagination and makes you want to 
know instead 
of gazing at her in stark wonderment 
as to which prehistoric cult she must 
belong. Give the girl a chance to dis- 
play her wares by dressing her in the 
latest fashion. 

But the very paper of which our 
dear old lady is composed is sufficient 
to dismay the most ardent suitor. 
Shades of crinoline and old lace! The 
type and paper are enough to make 
the teacher think that she has struck 
the depths of the despondency cycle. 
So liven up the old girl by utilizing 
slick white instead of tattletale gray. 

But let’s not be too hard on her. 


this winsome creature 


e 
JOURNAL READERS: 
WHAT DO YOU THINK? 


Right now, when the JOURNAL 
staff is planning next year’s is- 
sues, is the best time to let us 
know what you want. Do you 
agree with Mr. LeMaire? Write 
now. 


There’s a girl I'd like to date! 


HECTOR J. LE MAIRE 


Linden Street School 
Plainville, Connecticut 


She has value and worth. She has sacri- 
ficed to rear a great family and has the 
maturity of thinking that comes only 
with age. Many of her 

packed with wisdom. 

She thinks what she’s going to say is 
important enough without all this 
modern folderol of snappy ap- 
proaches, provocative pictures, stimu- 
lating questions. But she’s wrong! 

She has to throw away her pince-nez 


words are 


glasses and let go of our ears. She has 
to stop insisting that we're going to 
learn these conjugations because 
they're good for us. 

We love our JourRNAL. I'll bring her 
an apple every day. But her entire at- 
titude seems to me to be one of “in my 
judgment here is an article which is 
good for you to read. If you are a good 
boy, loyal to your profession, and in- 
terested in teaching, you will ponder 
it carefully!” Aw, nuts! 

I hate old ladies who run around 
telling everybody what wonderful 
mothers they are, then click their store 
teeth and look around for more ap- 
probation. Of what value are columns 
of testimonials? There has never been 
a patent medicine concocted that some 
deluded individual in the back row 
didn’t raise his shaking hand and 
quaver, “I’d like a chance to tell you 
what it’s done for me.” 

It’s going to'take money to dress up 
the “old gal,” but that I’m afraid isn’t 
going to be half as difficult as making 
her want to get out of the house for a 
change and see how the rest of the 
world is living. She’s too content, | 
fear, to live with the shades pulled 
down. 

After I had the lady outfitted, I'd 
try to get her to smile. She can stand a 
little humor. It would make her so 
much more approachable. Who likes 
to date an iceberg? 

If it’s a date in ’48, 
We'll be thine in 49. 
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Good teachers get acquainted with 
their pupils—their abilities, inter- 
ests, and concerns. 
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A CHILD-development approach to 

the curriculum has many implica- 
tions for school administration. In 
this article I will discuss some of the 
practical steps that can be taken. 
These will be illustrative only. No one 
at this time has the foresight to pre- 
scribe the exact administrative pattern 
of a school program geared to the de- 
velopment of children. 


Attitude and Atmosphere 

It takes personnel, time, space, and 
money to implement a developmental 
approach, but more important are the 
attitude of the administration and the 
atmosphere of the school. 

The administrator must be in sym- 
pathy with the idea that the school 
should be concerned with the poten- 
tialities of each child as a person, the 
breadth of his interests and everyday 
skills, his readiness to learn, his rela- 
tions with others, and conditions in 
his life that make him happy or hos- 
tile or afraid. 

The administrator must accept the 
idea that in order to gear education to 
growth it is necessary to encourage a 
policy of studying childen and of ex- 
perimenting with educational meth- 
ods. He must also be ready to do his 
part toward maintaining a spirit of 
inquiry within his staff, to give moral 
support to insecure staff members, and 
to counsel those who have less wisdom 
than zeal. 


How To Get Going? 

There is no fixed answer to the ques- 
tion as to how to make a start. It might 
be good to start with a pressing prob- 
lem, such as truancy or tardiness or 
what to do with over-age children or 
bad feeling between groups within the 
studentbody. 

Something which happens to arouse 
interest—such as the results of a survey 
of children’s interests or emotional 
problems or a study of their friend- 
ships or ways in which they spend 
their time outside of school—may be 
a starting point. 

Sometimes an outsider will be able 
to notice things and create an interest 
in studying matters which regular 
staff members have taken for granted, 
such as a high failure rate in arithme- 
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tic classes or the fact that bright chil- 
dren idle away a great deal of their 
time. 

A desire to get started and to keep 
going will be influenced by the degree 
of security the teachers enjoy. No real 
inquiry is possible if there is fear of 
the findings. 

Administrators and all members of 
the group must face this problem of 
morale. If there is bitterness or dis- 
trust, it is of first importance for mem- 
bers of the staff to try to come to an 
understanding of themselves. 

In any event, no start should be 
made which would be construed as a 
form of attack or faultfinding directed 
at certain members of the staff or 
which implies that everyone around 
the place until now has been an old 


fogey. 


How Big Should the Commitment Be? 


To accept a child-development ap- 
proach does not imply that everything 
now must suddenly be done different- 
ly. The approach is developmental in 
two meanings of the term. It is de- 
signed to promote the all-round de- 
velopment of children but it is also 
something which develops thru prac- 
tice and experimentation, 


ARTHUR T. JERSILD 


Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute 
of School Experimentation 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


By its very nature the approach is 
likely to be gradual. It progresses by 
scientific inquiry rather than by in- 
spiration or an insistence on sudden 
moral uplift or social reform. It is 
tied to the principle of growth and it 
takes time both fo1 
program to grow. 

Until concerned have 
their bearings, it is better to proceed 
on a broken than on a broad front. 


How To Find the Time? 


One of the biggest problems is to 
find the necessary time for getting ac- 
quainted with pupils—their abilities, 
interests, and concerns—with parents, 
and with resources that might be used 
and procedures that might be tried. 

Whatever work teachers devote to a 
child-development program should be 
regarded as an integral part of the job 
for which they are paid. Altho many 
teachers would willingly give more 
time than is stipulated in their con- 
tracts in order to help their pupils, it 
is neither fair nor wise to continue in- 
definitely to regard such work as an 


a child and for a 


those most 
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extra load to be carried on volunteer 
ume. Lo compensate work is to un- 
derscore its importance. 

How can paid time for the work be 
made available? Many solutions have 
been tried or proposed. 

One procedure is to make the pe- 
riod to be spent in the classroom 
shorter than the term of the teacher’s 
employment by a week or two, or as 
much as a month. The time thus set 
aside may be used for home visits; re- 
view of children’s past records; prep- 
arations for making inventories or sur- 
veys of children’s interests, activities, 
abilities, and skills, or compilation of 
facts that already have been gathered; 
conterences teachers who 
know a given child; participation in 
workshops; and work with consultants 
from the outside. | 


between 


If the time thus set aside is achieved 
by extending the school vear, it would 
be proper also to provide an increase 
in salary. But if no increase is made, 
it still means that when a teacher ac- 
cepts a job he does so with the under- 
standing that work of the kind just 
mentioned is as important a feature of 
the job for which he is being paid as 
is time spent in classroom teaching. 

Another way of putting time aside 
would be to have the school day begin 
earlier or extend longer than the time 
to be spent in teaching, by adding to 
the official school day or by shortening 
class hours. 

Another procedure, if the budget 
permits, is to reduce the class size in 
order to enable the teacher to give 
more time to individual pupils. 


Time-Saving Devices 

Some time could be saved if the 
teacher stayed with the same group 
two or three years or more and there- 
by capitalized each year on all that he 
has learned in the past. This pro- 
cedure should, however, be weighed 
against its possible disadvantages. 

As a time-saving measure, the school 
budget probably should carry a much 
larger sum than now is customary for 
clerical and secretarial services. Teach- 
ers spend endless hours making long- 
hand records and reports and keeping 
files in a more or less inexpert fashion. 

An hour of a stenographer’s time 
could free several hours of a teacher’s 
time. More use of wire or tape re- 
corders and other voice-writing ma- 
chines could also probably save time. 
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There are other devices which 
might be used to save time, such as 
combining several classes on occasion, 
thereby freeing one of the teachers, or 
occasionally putting children on their 
own responsibility or combining older 
and younger groups on a selfmanage- 
ment basis. 

All activities teachers undertake 
should be examined periodically from 
the point of view of the time invested. 

Many teachers have wasted time, 
for example, by keeping anecdotal rec- 
ords without a clear purpose or well- 
conceived method. 

Time habitually given to routine 
faculty and committee meetings 
should likewise be examined. In most 
schools it would save time if a way 
could be found to silence the wind- 
bags who habitually monopolize the 
discussion whenever there is a stafl 
conterence. 

An examination of how time might 
be saved should extend to all matters, 
even those that have come to be re- 
garded as indispensable and _ sacred, 
such as preparing written reports to 
parents. Reporting to parents might 
become not an extra but an integral 
feature of studying children, so that 
when the teacher talks to the parent it 
is to get as well as to give information. 

There probably are many other 
time-saving devices by way of planned 
visitation schedules and improved fa- 
cilities in the school for outside tele- 
phone calls. 


A Broadened Concept of Teaching 

The problem of time is partly a 
psychological problem. The time made 
available and the way time is spent 
are tied to the teacher’s conception of 
his function. 

It would help if teachers and mem- 
bers of the community could realize 
that some of a teacher’s most effective 
work is done when he is not teaching 
at all, in the usual meaning of the 
term. 

The moments a teacher spends in 
chatting with a timid child before 
class or in looking into the details of 
a photograph a pupil had taken and 
developed over the weekend or in try- 
ing to discover the reason for a certain 
child’s fear or another child’s unpopu- 
larity or in helping a parent to appre- 
ciate his child’s interest in engines 
may be worth far more in the coin of 
human welfare and real education 


than the time he spends on drills in 
long division. 


Use of Personnel 


A child-development approach can 
make use of people with many varied 
aptitudes. In order to give life to a 
program, say, in music or other arts or 
craft or work experience or selfgovern- 
iment, the administrator should try to 
draw upon the abilities ol teachers 
with special competence in any ol 
these areas. 

Moreover, in a program in which 
teachers give attention to child-study 
and mental hygiene, there would 
probably be a demand for more, not 
less, service from health workers, psy- 
chologists, and other specialists. “he 
more the school learns about its pupils, 
the more effectively can such special- 
ists be used. 


Consultant and Advisory Services 

It is easy lor any idea to get into a 
rut. A practice (such as [ree discussion 
or pupil planning or keeping behavior 
records) introduced to achieve a cer- 
tain end can become a mechanical rou- 
tine. A periodic effort to re-examine 
policies and to evaluate practices and 
a deliberate eflort to arrange for a 
flow of ideas within the school system 
would help obviate this. 

Among other things the services of 
a consultant may be helpiui, A person 
from the outside, who is not beholden 
to the administration and is neither 
a rival of the administration or of the 
teachers, can sometimes, by virtue of 
his detachment, see things and set 
things in motion that the insiders 
would miss. 


Let the Parents In 

Parents, too, are likely to raise stim- 
ulating questions when they begin to 
realize what the school’s general pol- 
icy means in terms of concrete things 
that are done or could be done for 
their children. 

One thing that should encourage 
an administrator to get suggestions 
from parents is the fact that every- 
thing a wellconsidered child-develop- 
ment approach can offer is something 
every enlightened parent wishes his 
child might have. 

Moreover, when the parents have a 
chance to see what the school might 
do, they are in a better position to 
make up their minds to pay the cost. 
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E HAVE come a long way in the 

last few decades in the field of con- 
servation education. Conservation is 
really just plain good citizenship ap- 
plied to our natural resources. It calls 
for a combination of knowing how 
with knowing what should be done. 

It has been fun writing this series 
of articles for the NEA JouRNAL. | 
have been writing a similar series for 
New York’s rural schools for 30 years 
and another for over 20 years for Na- 
ture Magazine. 

In no case has it been possible to 
more than attempt to translate into a 
useful form for teaching purposes the 
technical findings of the research spe- 
cialists and to suggest appropriate ap- 
plications to local situations. I should 
like, for example, to have covered ad- 
ditional factors of a conservation pro- 
gram in ‘THE JOURNAL this year: fire, 
health, heredity, exploitation, legisla- 
tive controls, law enforcement, inter- 
national implications. 

‘There is an increase in the number 
and importance of groups of individ- 
uals dedicating their eflorts to the ad- 
vancement of conservation education. 
Over a hundred teachers workshops 
are scheduled to emphasize conserva- 
tion the country over next summer. 

To try to understand the extent to 
which this work has advanced and 
what seem to be the better practices 
that have been developed, I shall be 
in the field with eight graduate stu- 
dents between February and Septem- 
ber 1948, 

We shall visit each state of the 
Union and hope to be able within a 
year to present the picture as we find 
it, to the end that popular support 
may not be dissipated by wasteful ac- 
tivity. 

We hope that we may see many of 
you who have followed the series dur- 
ing this year. If you know of any 
worthwhile work in this whole field 
of conservation education, please share 
it with us or with some other serious 
group trying to help our citizens put 
into practice the demonstrations of re- 
searchers with regard to increasing the 
sustained usefulness of the resources 
available to us. 

Undoubtedly, we will recognize that 
a wise conservation program means 
broad responsibilities. We will have 
to recognize, possibly by surveys, the 
kind and amount of resources avail- 
able to us. Some of us can help im- 
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Getting the mast pram life 


THE CONSERVATION OF HUMAN RESOURCES 


prove these resources, 
where they are renewable. 

We will recognize the need of sound 
judgment in deciding whether harvest- 
able surpluses exist and whether they 
should be harvested. Many of our 
citizens will be identified with this as- 
pect of conservation, Wasteful har- 
vesting procedures make a drain on 
our resources and if corrected can in- 
crease our prosperity without loss to 
the nation. 

Wasteful marketing too may make 
some reforms necessary. For example, 
it does us no good to know how to 
harvest fish quickly and on wholesale 
bases if by so doing we interfere un- 
duly with natural restoration of the 
resources and increase abnormal 
drains by practices that cause too rap- 
id deterioration. 

As a nation we are too inclined to 
take credit to ourselves for good things 
and put the blame for the bad on 
others. If we were a nation of intel- 
ligent consumers of what we get from 
our plant, animal, and mineral re- 
sources, our conservation difficulties 
would be greatly reduced. 

Help can come thru supporting the 
American Nature Association, the Na- 
tional Audubon Society, and similar 
groups that have assumed places on 
the firing line when others showed 
little concern. Support of organiza- 
tions such as the American Wildlife 
Federation, the Wildlife Management 
Institute, and the Conservation Foun- 
dation is a worthy contribution be- 
cause in general these groups have 
been generous in helping others do 
what they can. 

It is all very well to consider con- 
servation as a mass of ideas, facts, 
viewpoints, ideals, or what-nots. Some 
may say that it deals with oil; others, 
with wildlife; still others, with human 
resources. But it really deals with ev- 
erything that has to do with man’s re- 
lation to his environment to the end 
that this relationship may be as happy 
as possible for as long as possible for as 
many people as possible, 


particularly 


Conservation cannot be attained by 
teaching generalizations. It is a point 
of view resulting when a great mass of 
significant experiences, based upon lo 
cal conditions, lead to convictions 
which can safely be applied to condi- 
tions elsewhere. 

Conservation must start with reality 
and it must spread beyond routine be- 
havior. Properly presented, it should 
lay a basis for a rational local and 
world citizenship. 

The Golden Rule is learned thru 
our experiences with the members ol 
our family and of our own hometown. 


E. LAURENCE PALMER 


Cornell University 


Properly understood, it must be the 
basis for governing our relationship 
with those who live outside our im- 
mediate environment. A principle that 
governs human conduct, it lies at the 
heart of the conservation philosophy. 
It is a principle that one lives rather 
than repeats by giving pledges or by 
signing petitions or by voting for 
demagogs. 

Conservation based on the Golden 
Rule, implemented by mastery of the 
skills essential to the management of 
environment, is an essential element 
in human experience. It cannot be 
overlooked in any school program. It 
needs the support of all teachers. 


Our planet must be reckoned as a 
storehouse of such minerals as pe- 
troleum, not as a factory which 
generates them year by year, or 
even millennium by millennium. 
Each year we take away a few 
packages of the goods that re- 
main on the shelves of the store- 
house; if we keep doing that long 


enough, some day the cupboard 
will be bare. 


KIRTLEY F. MATHER 











We're Tenting Tonight 


—*+ =. 


ALANSON C. HARPER 


Chairman, Social Studies Department 
Roger Ludlowe Highschool 
Fairfield, Connecticut 
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These photographs by the author show 
some of the highlights of his trip. Left to 
right: Grand Teton National Park; Upper 
Falls of the Yellowstone River, Yellow- 
stone Iational Park; the Harper children, 
snowballing in July, Two-Gwo-Tee Pass, 
Wyoming; bear and cub greet Yellow- 
stone visitors; Monticello; artillery forti- 
fications, Yorktown, Virginia; kitchen fire- 
place at Mt. Vernon. 


OR more than seven weeks in the 

summer of 1947 as we traveled 
about the country, we called a tent our 
home. 

We met on our trip thousands of 
others who were doing the same thing. 
Doctors, lawyers, clergymen, business- 
men, prolessors, school administrators, 
and classroom teachers rubbed elbows 
with each other as they drove their 
tent stakes, dodged the smoke of the 
open fire, or maneuvered their trailer 
into a cozy spot in the campground, 

For us the summer was a thrilling 
one and an answer to the teacher— 
especially the family man—who says, 
“I’d love to travel in the summer but 
] can’t afford it.” 

We found the solution in camping. 
Altho this procedure has some limita- 
tions, none of the dithculties are in- 
surmountable and few are serious. 


Equipment 


Equipment has to be secured to ac- 
commodate the size and nature of the 
party. We have a 7’ x 12’ wall tent 
with sewed-in canvas floor and mos- 
quito-net door and a supplementary 
opensided lean-to tent that can be 
erected so as to create a second room 
next to the main tent. 

If one contemplates frequent 
changes in campground, a tent that 
can be erected and dismantled with 
a minimum of time and effort is de- 
sirable. For longer stops during which 
one may encounter inclement weather 
other types may be more serviceable. 
The main consideration is protection, 
and if that is achieved, convenience, 
comfort, or speed ‘are secondary. 

Our folding cots and Army surplus 
sleeping bags were warm enough even 
for the relatively cold nights in the 
mountains. For exceptionally warm 
weather we used light blankets. 

Inasmuch as the car was not large 
enough to carry all our equipment, 
we built a small camp trailer. The 
investment for equipment and trailer 
represents about $300 (exclusive of 
labor) but the life of the material will 
be many years. 


Clothing 


The extent of the wardrobe must 
be determined by the nature of the 
itinerary, tho in all cases simplicity 
should be sought for. Sightseeing in 
cities probably will require some 
“dressing up,” but dungarees and 
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sport shirts for both men and women 
are standard campground attire. 

Since care and maintenance of 
clothing are the chiel problems, the 
various items should be selected care- 
fully. It is usually easy to find laun- 
dry facilities, for many of the camp- 
grounds have them, and some wash- 
ing can always be done in a pail by 
the tent. 

But ironing or pressing 
matter. At a few of the camps an 
electric iron can be used; otherwise 
an old-fashioned flatiron that can be 
heated on top of the stove comes in 
handy. If possibie, tho, take clothes 
that don’t require pressing. 

A dustproof bag that can be hung 
from a hook or over the edge of one 
of the rear windows of the car will 
keep good suits and dresses from be- 
coming soiled and mussed. 


is another 


Food 


Since we did not stay in remote 
areas for very long, the problem of 
food supply was not serious. We gen- 
erally large 
town every day and then we shopped 
for the things we needed. All the 
camps at which we stayed either had 
small provision stores or were located 


went thru some fairly 


hear enough to town for convenient 
shopping. 

‘The preservation of perishable food 
was not especially dithcult. We usual- 
ly managed to keep our picnic refrig- 
erator box filled with ice. Therefore, 
milk, meat, butter, and green vege- 
tables were always fresh. 

We did most of our cooking over 
open fires laid in the camp fireplaces 
with each campsite. Many of the parks 
supply wood; in all of them one may 
use what dead or fallen wood he can 
find. 

For wet weather or for camping out 
of reach of a fireplace, we carried a 
two-burner gasoline stove. 

In 54 days of camping we 
meals in restaurants; the rest we pre- 
pared in our own camp. Not a single 
gastric disturbance was experienced 
and we maintained our weight with 
remarkable consistency. ‘The children 
gained normally for their ages. 


ate five 


Places to Stay 


After hours of poring over maps 
and tourist guides, we mapped our 
itinerary in such a way as to go near 
this campground or that park. 
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We wrote to state departments of 
conservation, forestry, or recreation in 
states we intended to visit. They sent 
us ample material on their parks and 
camping facilities. 

Some of the oil companies to which 
we wrote sent detailed maps with 
marked routes, lists of tourist accom- 
modations, and general information 
about the historic, geographic, and 
economic significance of the region. 

All but one of the national parks 
have campgrounds. We visited and 
camped at five: Shenandoah in Vir- 
ginia, Great Smokies in North Caro- 
lina and Tennessee, Mammoth Cave 
in Kentucky, and Grand Teton and 
Yellowstone in Wyoming. All are 
maintained at a high standard of serv- 
ice, tho some are better developed 
than others. 

In addition to the good camping fa- 
cilities, most of the national parks 
have excellent ranger-naturalist pro- 
grams which make a stay there a prof- 
itable educational experience. 

It is difficult to judge the park sys- 
tems of states because we stayed at 
only one or two camps in a state and 
for only a night or two. On the basis 
of limited experience, however, we 
were favorably impressed with sys- 
tems of Virginia, Indiana, New York, 
and New Hampshire. They were well- 
developed, well-manned, well-patron- 
ized, and well-presented thru the ofh- 
cial literature. 

TVA maintains a park and camp- 
ground at Norris, Tennessee, excel- 
lently equipped with hot water, show- 
ers, electricity, and cabins. 

We stayed at municipal trailer 
parks and tent camps at Washington, 
D. C., and Chamberlain, South Da- 
kota, both offering superior accom- 
modations. 

‘There are numerous campsites in 
the national forests under the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, but they are not 
so well-publicized and are often away 
from the beaten track. 

Where we could not find camping 
facilities near the route, we stopped at 
tourist camps or trailer parks and 
rented a space for the tent. We had 
good luck most of the time and got 
reasonable accommodations for fees 
ranging from 50¢ to $1. 


Our Party 


There were four of us—two adults 
and two children, one 15, the other 








nine. We made a trip of more than 
seven weeks’ duration, traveled 7500 
miles, and visited 24 states. 

We feel that the purposes of the 
irip--education and recreation—were 
fulfilled in large measure. A party of 
adults might have accomplished more 
educationally but visits to historic 
shrines have to be geared to the ca- 
pacity of the youngest. 

We saw some of the public build- 
ings in Washington, D. C., Mt. Ver- 
non, Monticello, the Cherokee Reser- 
vation in the Great Smokies, Mam- 
moth Cave, TVA at Norris Dam, the 
Mississippi, the Great Plains, the 
Rockies, Yellowstone, Mt. Rushmore, 
a packing plant, the Great Lakes 
(where we went swimming), and Ni- 
agara Falls. 

There were many things right on 
our way that we did not see, but we 
saw so much and our time was so full 


that -we decided to leave some for 
next time. 
To me—a _ social-studies teacher— 


visits to the seat of government, the 
homes of historic figures, following 
the trails of the pioneers, seeing how 
people live, their’means of livelihood 
and social matters of 
keen professional importance. 


customs were 


But | took a keen amateur interest 
in reviewing memory of a college 
course in geology by studying at first 
hand the wonders of Mammoth Cave, 
the effect of glaciation in the Tetons, 
volcanology in Yellowstone, and soil 
erosion in the Missouri Valley. 

My son and I had fun with photog- 
raphy, taking pictures in both color 
and black and white. My wife is an 
excellent interviewer and she got 
ample practice, for there were plenty 
of people to meet, all kinds, every- 
where, 


Costs 


Expenses of travei, food, admis- 
sions and souvenir purchases, and in- 
cidentals amounted to about $500. 
More would have been spent if we 
had eaten more meals in restaurants, 
stayed at cabins occasionally, or paid 
more for entertainment and me- 


mentos. 


In order to have spent less, we 
would have had to take a shorter trip. 
However, one could get a tremendous 
amount out of a trip of two or three 
weeks in length and the cost would be 
quite modest. 
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HE strain on education in our time 

is unprecedented. Time presses. We 
need not only all the intelligence, in- 
sight, and imagination we can muster 
but all the tools we can lay hands on. 

How uptodate is our equipment 
and our know-how? Modern science 

which we are 
still making only partial and imper- 
fect use. The film, the radio, the mag- 
azines, the press are all material re- 
sources as apt to our purpose as black- 
board and textbook. 


offers us resources of 


Extensive retooling of the machine 
shop of education, with reference to 
the use of these resources, is needed 
if the voice of education is not to be 
more and more discounted in the 
market-place of thought. 

A whole dimension of modern life 
is, at the moment, disregarded in the 
schools. The danger which this im- 
plies and the untapped resources 
available to us, by relating education 
to this new dimension, challenge our 
attention. 

What is the dominant in- 
fluence on the mind and out- 
look of the average child in 


the environment of the USA a 
in 1948? 4 
The average American has iy 


his radio tuned in some four 
hours a day, spends an hour 
a day poring over his news- 
paper. LEighty-odd million 
Americans go to the movies 
once a week. Hollywood fan 
magazines have a _ reading 
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MASS COMMUNICATIONS 
— challenge to teachers 


public (almost exclusively women) of 
some 40 millions. 

Conditions of family life and of the 
modern home are such as to involve 
children in these pastimes as well as 
adults. We must reckon also with the 
fact that business enterprise in mass 
communication has also found it 
profitable to exploit the tastes and 
susceptibilities of children, as distin- 
guished from those of their adult asso- 
ciates. 

Comic magazines, running to 60 
pages each and 150 titles, circulate to 
the tune of 40 million monthly. Nine 
out of ten children between the ages 
of eight and 15 read them. Magazines 
catering to the junior miss have a 
monthly circulation of nearly two and 
one-half million. 

How important are these facts? As 
important as the virtue and enrich- 
ment of mind and emotion that stem 
from such avocation. All too much 
that comes over the air, gets projected 


C. A. SIEPMANN 


Chairman, Department of Communications 
and Education, and Professor of Education, 
New York University 


on the screen, and appears in maga- 
zines offers an easy exit from the real- 
ities of existence and an invitation to 
escape into a spurious world of fan- 
tasy. Escapism, passivity, and de- 
pendence are marked characteristics 
of our society. 

The mass mediums of communica- 
tion have found markets for 
their millions whose 
thwarted lives and limited education 
make them easy prey for the escapist 
trash foisted on them. The interests 
of significant minorities are more and 
more subordinated to the voracious 
appetite of the mass mind. The acid 
test in every case is the dollar return, 
not the public interest. 

In appraising consequences, we 
must remember that if we overeat, 
our stomach turns; if we drink to ex- 
cess, we quickly know the conse- 
quences. But the corruption of mind 
and morals, unfortunately, gives out 
no early danger signals. Deterioration 
sets in before we are aware of it and 
we count the cost too late. 

All of which highlights a circum- 
stance, peculiar to our time, of which 
educators by and large have taken too 
little note. For centuries, schools and 
churches enjoyed a virtual monopoly 
in interpretation and transmission of 
cultural values. Today both face stiff 
and enterprising competition. 

Our modern mediums of communi- 
cation, pervasive in their reach, pow- 
erful in their hold on peaple’s minds, 
motivated by the search for profit in 
mass markets, are bidding, alongside 
of teachers, for the loyalty of adults 
and children alike. 

Insofar as influence of these new 


ass 


wares among 


and powerful rivals is good, teachers 
should wrest it to their advantage. 
Insofar as it is evil and conflicts with 
the ideals to which teachers owe alle- 
giance, it must be countered. 
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This can only be done if teachers 
harness the child’s experience at the 
movies and on the radio to what they 
teach in class. 

Ihe resource material available 
among these mediums is so vast as to 
dely eflective illustration. There are 
occasional programs on the air so 
good that they should be “musts” in 
every classroom. 

Even the more prevalent negative 
aspects of radio, films, and magazines 
can serve a constructive purpose. The 
debasement of language by advertis- 
ers and its social 
study 


CONSCG UCHCCS are 
a proper for English classes. 
‘Those teachers concerned (and which 
are not?) with straight and crooked 
thinking and with moral values will 
likewise here find apt illustrative 
matter. 

Radio and films are relevant to de- 
partments of speech. ‘The mass medi- 
such, their use and abuse, 
comprise an essential component of 
the field of social studies. What we 
get thru the modern channels of com- 
munication and why we get it are 
proper fields for classroom study. 

By thus drawing on the child’s ex- 
perience in its extracurriculum en- 
vironment by exploiting what is good 
and countering what is evil in the 
flow of mass communications, we can 
at once affect that environment and 
give new relevance to what we teach. 

Our own default, our own lack of 
initiative, account in large part for 
the fact that commercial enterprise 
has gathered these marvelous new re- 
sources to its bosom. We had (and 
still have) our chance to make over 
these mediums to our own use. 

Thru the foresight and public spirit 
of the Federal Communications Com- 
Mission, a generous band of FM fre- 
quencies has been reserved for ex- 
clusive use by 


ums as 


There are 
lrequencies enough for a nationwide 
network of educational stations to 
grow up, once educators decide to 
take up their option. That few have 
yet done so is the measure of our 
ignorance and seeming indifference to 
the modern resources at our 
mand, 

It is true that radio has perhaps 
only a marginal value as a tool of 
education, for the tyranny of time 
makes it necessary to subordinate 
classroom schedules to the hour of the 
broadcast. 


educators. 


coim- 
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But even if we should discount alto- 
gether the merits of “live” broadcast- 


commercial or educational, | 
doubt if any man can disregard a by- 
product of radio which disposes of 
the tyranny of time. I refer to the 
transcription or recorded broadcast 
program. 

What, next, of films? Here also ours 
is a record largely of default. It has 
been proved beyond peradventure 
that thru looking at a film many stu- 
dents acquire skills with a rapidity 
unmatched by any other teaching 
device. 

Beyond this there is training in atti- 
tudes. During the war, the armed serv- 
ices faced the formidable task of ac- 
quainting inductees with the nature 
of the cause for which they were 
called, perhaps, to lay down their 
lives. Films rapidly became an indis- 
pensable tool for such indoctrination. 

Or consider a new and special as- 
pect of education. Education today is 
education for one world. It involves a 
sympathetic grasp and understanding 


v0 
ing, 


of the folkways, social and economic 
conditions, and problems of countries 
all around the globe. Here, as also 
with reference to the unfinished busi- 
ness of democracy within the confines 
of our own society, the film transcends 
in its power of impact any known 
teaching device. 

And yet only some 20,000 schools 
are equipped with projectors. Many 
of these are old. If the enterprise of 
educators had matched that of busi- 
nessmen, we should have projectors 
installed today in every school thru- 
out the land. 

How can we make up the time lag 
in our practice? The first step would 
seem to be to make training in visual 
instruction mandatory in all 
teacher-educating 


our 
institutions. We 
must make sure, however, that teach- 
ers grasp that this means added work, 
more careful study, a wider and more 
comprehensive grasp of all the human 
problems which the film is peculiarly 
fitted to portray. 

Second, those teachers already using 
films must acquire a more discrimi- 
nating and critical appreciation of 
the distinctive merits of the films they 
use. Too often films are used as an 
alibi for teaching and allowed to tell 
their story without the necessary qual- 
ifications, interpretation, and analysis 
which the teacher is there to impart. 





Almost a Safety 


Jor is a 13-year-old Mexican boy 
who came into aur fifth grade last 
October. He had come from ‘Texas 
with his grandmother to care for an 
aunt who was ill. Pleasant, cour- 
teous, and ambitious, Joe became a 
favorite of all the children. 

On January 15 the principal chose 
Joe as a safety patrol for the second 
semester. 

On January 19, the patrols were 
to assume their duties. ‘That day 
Joe’s grandmother started back to 
Texas, taking the children with her. 

After he had left, we found this 
note: 

“Dear Boys and Girls—You have 
beer nice to me but a got to go to 
Taxes. I wanted to stay but they 
didn’t let me stay. You were very 
good to me when I was here but now 
that I was going to be a safty I’m 
going. What luck. I like it here very 
much. I had lots of fun with you 
guys. 

“To Miss Field—Your the best 
teacher I ever had. You been very 
good to me. Please write to me.—Joe 
the guy who was going to be a 
safty” 

Joe’s story illustrates the plight of 
boys and girls who move from school 
to school. How much worse it must 
be for the children of migrants than 
for Joe, who was in only two schools 
last semester! We, as teachers, have 
a greater challenge in guidance than 
ever before. 

—MILDRED F. FIELD, High Street 
School, Lansing, Michigan. 


~ 


Third, we need projectors installed 
in every school and adequate physical ' 
facilities—light-proof blinds, adequate 
acoustics, and the like. 

Fourth, we need better films. And 
we shall not get these until we build 
a market extensive enough to make 
film production for the schools a rea- 
sonably remunerative task. 

Unless we take thought for the mor- 
row by taking account of the present, 
we may yet see application to the 
realm of ideas and values of Gresh- 
am’s law, which tells us that bad coin- 
age tends to put true coinage out of 
circulation. Only as we grasp and deal 
with the cultural trends of our time 


can we make education relevant to 
life. 
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Inschool Civic 


ANY thoughtful persons believe 
that the surest way to convert 
those who have become subject to oth- 
er kinds of government than democra- 
cy ts to make democracy work so well 
that its results cannot be misrepresent- 
ed by dictators or others who wish it to 
fail. 


Conditions Needed for 
Successful Experience 

Successful training for democracy in 
adult life calls for actual practice of it 
in school experiences. ‘The school 
should find some way to give every pu- 
pil a chance to put his talents and in- 
terests into practical experience, to ac- 
cept responsibility, and to develop ca- 
pacity for leadership. 

lho the whole program for success- 
ful civic activities in school is geared 
to certain common objectives, each ac- 
tivity needs a worthy purpose of its 
own, which, to some extent, can be re- 
alized. School activities should recog- 
nize as many aspects as possible of 
school life and interests, meet the 
needs of school and community, and 
be organized and administered so as 
to get the best results. 

The sponsor’ must neither try to do 
everything important himself nor al- 
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low the undertaking to fail thru lack 
olf wise guidance. Real interest in his 
pupils’ talents and ambitions will lead 
him to: [1] encourage them to initiate 
worthwhile projects themselves; [2] 
make clear just what responsibilities 
are to be accepted by pupil leaders; 
[3] help them to decide whether they 
have accomplished reasonably well 
what they sought to do. 


Student Government and Service 

Harry C. McKown declares that 
three essentials of effective civic educa- 
tion are appropriate ideals, pertinent 
knowledge, and functional habits. ‘The 
old-time school might have done well 
in providing the first two but was 
short on the third. The purpose of 
student participation is not merely to 
get things done but to get them done 
with maximum educative results. 

The successful student council rep- 
resents a felt need of the school and in- 
cludes student and faculty represent- 
atives. The form of organization may 
vary from simple committees to plans 
patterned after municipal, state, or na- 
tional government. 

Suitable matters with which it may 
properly be concerned include habits 
of study, development of personal con- 





duct, services to the school, improve- 
ment of school life, and relations with 
other schools and the community. 

Experience of different schools with 
student courts suggests that they do 
better when growing out of school ex- 
perience than when initiated as an 
early field of operation. 

The development of the homeroom 
as an agency of school progress has 
been rapid. Useful in providing help- 
ful contact between pupils and teach- 
ers, its activities should center on the 
student himself rather than on what 
he studies. Competition 
homerooms in certain 


between 
fields may be 
channeled so as to encourage a coop- 
erative and ambitious attitude that 
will improve the life of the entire 
school. 


Successful Examples of 
Civic Activities 

A Cleveland highschool has gone far 
with its inschool civic activities. Mem- 
bers of girls and boys service clubs ush- 
er at school plays and assemblies and 
cooperate with community service or- 
ganizations like the Red Cross and lo- 
cal hospitals. 

This highschool has a dispensary 
club for girls interested in nursing, 
and gym-leaders clubs for both boys 
and girls. The nature of the commu- 
nity in which the school is located has 
caused the activities carried on by a 
social-center group to have much val- 
ue. 

Other groups furnish tutoring aid 
for pupils who have found the going 
hard, look after order in the lunch- 
rooms, and have charge of the corri- 
dor patrol and of socalled honor study 
halls. Still others plan radio programs 
and stage presentations and take care 
of films and other forms of visual aid 
for classes. 

Pittsburgh has found significant a 
program for student registration and 
voting. Each pupil, shortly after reach- 
ing the seventh grade, obtains a regis- 
tration card similar to that used by 
adult voters. These cards, transferred 
with other pupil records when he goes 
from one school to another, are used 
on election day. On such days ballots 
are provided, bearing names of candi- 
dates on the regular ballots, and pupil 
officers learn how to conduct elections. 

Pittsburgh, like a steadily increas- 
ing number of other communities, has 
found some of its local radio stations 
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interested in cooperating with the 
schools in the presentation of pro- 
grams on the air. Station KDKA con- 
tributes one 15-minute period daily 
during school hours. Station WWSW, 
with the cooperation of the Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette, sponsors a weekly Junior 
Lown Meeting. 

Among unique civic activities in the 
public schools of Ithaca, New York, is 
the organization of a model city gov- 
ernment, to give reality to the regular 
ninth-grade study of government. 


School Newspapers 

A school paper encourages interest 
in school and community activities, 
which may make it a vital educative 
force for democracy. 

A reporter on the school paper may 
learn how to recognize important news 
items and may develop ability to meet 
people. Editorial writing gives prac- 
tice in effective expression of opinion 
and in training for leadership in cul- 
tivating the right kind of student 
ideals. 

The paper is valuable not only for 
those who have a part in its produc- 
tion, but as a means of developing the 
right kind of school spirit and culti- 
vating a cooperative attitude among 
students toward the progress of the 
school as a whole. 

This is in addition to the public-re- 
lations service which it may render to 





Inschool Civic Activities is the 
title of a bulletin of the National 
Council for the Social Studies (an 
NEA department) which will ap- 
pear this summer. This article is a 
summary, with comments by the 
writer, of some of the suggestions 
and recommendations in the bul- 
letin. 


Prepared under the editorship of 
Laura Shufelt of the highschool at 
Hudson, New York, the bulletin in- 
cludes contributions from expert 
writers on highschool activities 
and from teachers and pupils who 
have been connected with them. 


The bulletin may be ordered 
from the National Council, 1201 
16th St. N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. 75¢. 
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the community. In this connection 
the newspaper staff may well remem- 
ber that school gossip, tho interesting 
to some students, is not conducive to 
creating a correct understanding of 
school life among outside readers. 


Other School Publications 


A school magazine, student hand- 
book, or yearbook can make useful 
contributions to civic progress. 

The magazine gives opportunity for 
expression to those who have a talent 
lor writing something else than news. 
Sometimes less popular among stu- 
dents than other publications, it need 
not appear more than once or twice 
in a school term. 

The yearbook, special project of a 
graduating class, usually has more ap- 
peal than most school publications. 

A student handbook, kept uptodate 
yearly, may render its greatest service 
to new students. 

Other publications which would not 
need to appear frequently might rep- 
resent activities of a literary, journal- 
ism, or history club, Such publications 
can as surely represent school life and 
interests as a purely news production, 


School-Community Activities 

Not all inschool civic activities, by 
any means, need to be limited to what 
happens within the walls or grounds 
of a school. From the viewpoint of 
both school and community, most of 
the activities which bring the two to- 
gether may render valuable service. 
It is not necessary in such activities 
that either the school or the commu- 
nity try to make over the other. But 
sincere interest and honest coopera- 
tion usually result in definite mutual 
benefits. 

School-community cooperative ac- 
tivities are most successful when: 

[1] Planned properly. 

[2] Young people who participate 
help determine what is done and ap- 
preciate the objectives of the under- 
taking. 

[3] Leaders and participants alike 
are inspired by democratic ideals 


[4] Based on accurate first-hand in- 
formation about community life. 

|5| Sponsored by a permanent com- 
munity council, which can look ahead 
as well as guide the undertakings of a 
particular year. 

Ihe success achieved in communi- 
ties as different in size as San Dimas, 
California; Schenectady, New York; 
and Dowagiac and Detroit, Michigan, 
proves that activities of this character 
need not be limited to communities 
of any particular size or special local 
interests. 


Evaluation 
Are we getting the results we should 
like to achieve? In investigating the 
quality of accomplishment, a teacher- 
adviser may very properly encourage 
pupils to express their own feelings 
frankly and to offer specific sugges- 


tions for Sometimes 


improvement. 
such thinking will bring out unpleas- 
indi- 
viduals within the group or of the 
group as a whole within the school. 
Sometimes we need to learn, either 
from frank statements by students or 


ant elements in the relation ot 


careful observation, whether the rea- 
sons students engage in certain actiVi- 
ties are the ones we might wish for. 

What size group can most satistac- 
torily carry on a particular activity? 
Can adjustments readily be made 
when it appears that students have 
joined organizations in which they 
are not going to be happy or helped? 

Do the individuals who make up a 
club feel that it is their organization 
and that each individual is having a 
fair chance to benefit? It is easy to as- 
sign all the most pleasant activities to 
pupils known to have superior ability 
and to neglect some who could profit 
most by new experiences. 

Choosing permanent leaders before 
the members are well acquainted with 
one another is not conducive to most 
effective group work. If a president or 
other leader gets the impression that 
he is to boss the organization, unhap- 
py results may occur. Tactful teacher 
leadership will find ways to discover 
what is wrong and correct it before ir- 
reparable harm has been done. 

If we find that most of the members 
of our group enjoy what is undertak- 
en and cooperate readily in it, we have 
reason to feel that our activities are ac- 
complishing a measure of what we de 
sire, 
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TIPS FOR ADVANCE PLANNING 


1. Committee Organization 


Appoint an overall committee to start plan- 
ning in the spring. Arrange for special 
committees on information and exhibits, 
publicity, openhouse, and community co- 
operation. Provide a budget. 


2. Recommendations 


Check the recommendations made by the 
1947 committee and develop procedures 
for reporting to the 1949 committee. 


3. Community Interest 


Assist local groups in arranging AEW 
features at their meetings. Invite them to 
share in planning and carrying out the ob- 
servance. Hold forums in which legislators, 
veterans, public officials, patrons, and 
community leaders participate. 


4. School Activities 


Call on every department of the school to 
help make the observance come alive. Par- 
ticipation by the schoolboard, pupils, 
teachers and all school personnel, and 
patrons is important. Contact colleges. 


5. Openhouse 


Revise the openhouse or school visitation 
program on the basis of previous experi- 
ence. Solicit the suggestions of parents, 
teachers, and pupils in improving the effec- 
tiveness of classroom demonstrations. 


6. Informative Materials 


Make plans to distribute educational ma- 
terials at community meetings and open- 
house. See NEA list for suggestions. De- 
velop special publications on selected sub- 
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jects. Make them attractive by the clearcut 
presentation of facts and figures. 


7. Proclamations 

Secure and give publicity to AEW procla- 
mations by governmental officials and reso- 
lutions by schoolboards. 


8. Libraries 


Invite your library to hold exhibits of 
books and to prepare lists of references and 
quotations for distribution at meetings. 


9. Posters 


Put posters in store windows, churches, 
libraries, railroad stations, public build- 
ings, and other conspicuous places. Secure 
thecolored NEA poster ordevelop yourown. 


10. Window Displays 


Request local firms to feature educational 
window displays during AEW. Arrange for 
exhibits of school work at school and com- 
munity meetings. 


11. Outdoor Advertising 


Use outdoor advertising, street banners, 
billboard announcements, and Vésit Your 
Schools placards on buses and street cars. 


12. Movie Trailer 


See your movie management regarding the 
showing of the 2-minute AEW trailer avail- 
able from the NEA. Order early. 


13. Radio Broadcasts 
Confer with radio stations concerning time 
for AEW broadcasts. Provide programs 


thru local talent or use NEA recording 
and radio scripts. 


14. Newspaper Publicity 

Prepare newsworthy features and releases. 
Arrange with business firms to carry AEW 
advertising in local papers. Mats of illus- 
trated ads ready for sponsors’ signatures 
are available from NEA. 
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TO MEET BY THE SHORES OF 


NE of the major events of the year 

for the National Education Asso- 
ciation is the meeting of its Represent- 
ative Assembly, which will occur July 
5-9, in Cleveland, Ohio, on the south 
shore of beautiful Lake Erie. 

Facilities are not yet available for a 
full convention with unlimited attend- 
ance, but every state, Alaska, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Hawaii, Puerto Ri- 
co, and every affiliated local with more 
than 50 NEA members is entitled to be 
represented in this smaller national 
gathering. 

The delegates who comprise this 
group voice the attitude and vote the 
convictions of those they represent. 
Because their decisions determine the 
policies that govern the entire mem- 
bership of the National Education As- 
sociation, their work is of importance 
to education in general and to the 
NEA in particular. 

With some modification, the pro- 
gram for 1948 will follow the plan 
used last year at the Cincinnati meet- 
ing. Meetings of NEA departments 
will be held during the morning and 
afternoon of Monday, July 5. 

Succeeding morning and afternoon 
sessions will be devoted to delibera- 
tions of the Representative Assembly, 
to meetings of state delegations, to dis- 
cussion groups, to committee and com- 
mission reports, and to current prob- 
lems. 


Proposed Amendments 
Among the important items of busi- 
ness upon which the Representative 
Assemblv must act are three proposed 
amendments, dealing with dues, the 
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size of the Executive Committee, and 
the use of the written ballot. 

It is proposed that, beginning with 
1948-49, regular dues, which include 
full active privileges and a year’s sub- 
scription to THE JOURNAL, be raised 
from the present $3 to $5; that special 
dues, which include full active privi- 
leges plus a year’s subscription to THE 
JourNAL, the Research Bulletin, and 
the Proceedings, be raised from the 
present $5 to $10; that Life Member- 
ship, which includes for life all privi- 
leges and services indicated above, be 
raised from the present $100 to $150. 
[See page 278.] 

The proposal dealing with the Ex- 
ecutive Committee calls for increasing 
its size from nine to 11] members, to 
be comprised as follows: the president, 
the junior past-president, the first vice- 
president, the treasurer, the chairman 
of the Board of Trustees, two mem- 
bers elected by and from the Board of 
Directors for the term of two years, 
and four members elected by the Rep- 
resentative Assembly for the term of 
two years. 

The third proposed amendment 
calls for the use of the written ballot 
under certain circumstances. 

Delegates are urged to familiarize 
themselves with these proposed 
amendments and to determine the 
wishes of the groups they represent. 


Evening Sessions 
The evening sessions will begin on 
Monday, July 5, with an address by 
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the NEA President on our progress 
in the achievement of our goals under 
the Victory Action Program. ‘lwo 


years have elapsed since the Repre- 
sentative Assembly, meeting in Bul- 
falo, this program 
imously. Remarkable progress has 
been made in many states in attaining 
its goals. The President's address will 
report on how far we have come and 
indicate something of the ground yet 
to be covered. 

The President’s Reception and the 
Classroom ‘Teachers Dinner will be 
the main events of ‘Tuesday evening. 
The program for the dinner will in- 
clude a dramatic presentation and a 


adopted unan- 


musical review. It promises to be as 
worthwhile and entertaining as the 
famous “Reflections of a Teacher,” 
given at the annual dinner last year. 

Our role in world leadership and 
world responsibilities will be pre- 
sented Wednesday evening by a na- 
tionally known speaker. Main issues 
facing voters in the November presi- 
dential election will be discussed on 
Thursday evening by representatives 
of the Democratic, Republican, and 
Third Parties. 

Friday evening will witness the cli- 
max of the week’s work with presenta- 
tion of the new NEA President for 
1948-49, and an address on education’s 
place in today’s world by a noted au- 
thority in this field. 

Headquarters for the 1948 Repre- 
sentative Assembly will be the Statler 
Hotel. Early reports indicate a heavy 
registration. Delegates are reminded 
to file their credentials and applica 
tions for reservations early. 
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Aid from public funds for 
NONPUBLIC SCHOOLS? 


EMOCRATIC and 

democratic society require and de- 
mand the right and fullest possible 
education of all. 

In America the public school, from 
the kindergarten or first grade to the 
university, is the means for this educa- 
tion, the only state-supported and 


government 


state-controlled agency for such edu- 
cation. It is for all. As nearly as pos- 
sible, all should have the direct bene- 
fit. All should be helped in all needful 
ways to this end. 

Since the effective functioning of 
the public school is necessary for the 
continued existence of the 
its support is a 


demo- 
funda- 
mental duty of all citizens, and all 
taxable property and all taxable busi- 
ness may justly be taxed for it. 

Since the value of all property and 


cratic state, 


the success of all legitimate business 
depend on the education of all the 
people, they may rightly be considered 
as under first mortgage for the sup- 
port of the schools. 

Because of the absolute importance 
of at least a minimum of education in 
a democracy most of our 
states have laws requiring parents and 
guardians to cause their children to 
attend the public schools between cer- 
tain ages or to make sure that equal 
opportunity for education is other- 
wise provided. 


like ours, 


The state legitimately demands at 
least this minimum of education and 
justly and wisely provides at public 
cost for this, and for as much more 
as boys and girls, men and women, 
can be induced to acquire. 

Within reasonable limits it leaves 
parents and guardians free to cheese 
between tax-supported, publicly con- 
trolled schools and private, endowed, 
or parochial schools. 

The choice of another agency than 
the public school, however, does not 
free parents and guardians making 
such a choice from paying their due 
share for the support of the public 
school. Nor does it justify the non- 
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public schools in requesting or receiv- 
ing public funds for any part of their 
support. 

All citizens pay their just part of 
the cost of the construction and up- 
keep of public bridges, open alike for 
the use of all. No one is compelled to 
use them. One may cross the stream 
in his own private boat or he may 
swim across it, but he pays his due 
part of bridge taxes. Nor is the state 
under any obligation to pay any part 
of the cost of his boat or its oars. 

All pay alike for streets and lights 
in city and town. No one is compelled 
by law to use either. He may join with 
others to provide some kind of private 
or group passageways, and they may 
carry their own lanterns. But in vain 
would they expect release from street 
and light taxes or refund of any por- 
tion of these taxes for the purchase of 
oil for their lanterns. 

Police forces are provided at public 
cost for the equal protection of all. 
One may, if he so desires, not depend 
on these but may provide and pay his 
own private bodyguard. But he would 
not expect public funds for the pay of 
his own bodyguard or for the cost of 
his equipment. 

This is a universal principle and 
applies to education. Americans are 
free to provide other means of educa- 
tion for their children. But they may 
not and should not expect to be re- 
imbursed from public funds for any 
part of the cost. 

To request or expect it is a confes- 
sion pf lack of understanding of a 
me” a principle of our Ameri- 
can democracy, the neglect of which 
would inevitably result in confusion 
and final failure of the democracy. 

A practical application just now is 
the law in New Jersey and some other 
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states providing for the payment by 
the public for the transportation of 


children to and from _ nonpublic 
schools, or similar laws in some states 
giving free books to nonpublic-school 
pupils. 

If transportation and books, why 
not maps and other school supplies 
and equipment? Why not teachers 
salaries, retirement allowances, and 
the like? A leak in the dike may quite 
easily and quite soon become a flood. 

Transportation to and from school 
has come to be considered a legitimate 
part of the cost of the public schools 
and as such is included in school 
budgets to be paid from funds pro- 
vided by public taxation. 

The United States Supreme Court 
by five-to-four decision on February 
10, 1947, sustained the act of the New 
Jersey legislature permitting the pay- 
ment of transportation to and from 
sectarian schools from public funds 
as not being a violation of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. While 
the decision in the New Jersey case 
rules that public funds may be so 
used, this is likely to be interpreted 
that they must be so used. 

In view of the fact that the chief or 
only reason for church schools is the 
opportunity they offer for definite sec- 
tarian, religious instruction not given 
in public schools, is it not clear that 
this decision is unsound? It may prove 
to be a dangerous leak in the dike. 

In view of the Supreme Court’s 
more recent decision on March 8 in 
the McCollum case, does it not seem 
that there may be a possibility of re- 
versing the decision in the New Jersey 
case? 

In the interest of the best develop- 
ment of both church and_ public 
schools, shall we not strengthen rather 
than weaken the wall that separates 
church and state? 

I am definitely and officially on 
record in more than one instance in 
opposition to any plan to limit the 
freedom of private and_ parochial 
schools by requiring all children to 
attend public schools. I am equally 
opposed to the use of public funds for 
the support of private and parochial 
schools. This does not include opposi- 
tion to the general practice of exemp- 
tion of their property from taxation 
which, within reasonable 
just and wise. 


limits, is 
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—how they work 


aN LITTLE towns, big cities, and 
i far-flung counties all over the 
United States, the month of May 
brings around an event of importance 
to all teachers—the election of officers 
in the local education association. 
Especially good qualifications may be 
expected of those chosen in May 1948 
because of the experience gained as 
active association members during the 
recent post-war years. Local associa- 
tions appear to have been more aware 
of their responsibilities and more suc- 
cessful in meeting them during this 
period than at any former time. 

A second reason for expecting su- 
perior leadership is the help being 
rendered by state education associa- 
tions and the NEA. Planning confer- 
ences, field and consultant services, 
and organized study programs are 
directed specifically toward assistance 
to local association leaders. 


Research Bulletin 

As an added service to local associa- 
tions, the NEA Research Division is 
reporting a recently completed study, 
“Local Education Associations at 
Work” (NEA Research Bulletin, Oc- 
tober 1948; preprint in July 1948). 
The report was made possible by ques- 
tionnaire replies from presidents of 
865 all-inclusive local associations and 
175 classroom-teacher associations. 


Size of Association 


The average number of members in 
1946-47 was 245 for the all-inclusive 
associations and 304 for the classroom 
teachers. About 40°% of all those re- 
porting had less than 100 members. 

Members of a small association need 
not feel that they can do little because 
of their size. It is true that large asso- 
ciations have wide resources in person- 
nel and funds and can carry forward 
many different activities. But the 
many undertakings reported by small 
associations make it clear that with 
imaginative leadership and _ willing 
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members the association of any size 
can develop a professional program. 
Working Machinery 


The average all-inclusive 
tion reported four elected 


associa- 
officers; 


classroom-teacher groups, five officers. 


An executive committee of 12 to 14 
members that met seven or eight times 


during the year was typical. An aver- 
age of five or six standing and one or 


two special committees was reported. 
Hundreds of different committee as- 


signments were reported, but a few 


were mentioned over and over, such 
as legislative, social, public relations, 
program, teacher welfare, salary, pub- 
licity, and membership. 

Thru such a group of officers and 
committees, and thru an average of 
five or six business meetings a year 
(meetings were more numerous for 
the very small than for the larger as- 
sociations), local associations planned 
and executed their affairs. 


Finances 


Membership dues represented more 
than two-thirds of the receipts of the 
associations reporting, but individual 
dues and total budgets seemed too 
small to serve as the basis for an effec- 
live program. Altho a few associations 
reported dues of $8 or more annually, 
the typical amount was about $1.65, 
both for all-inclusive and classroom- 


Send your local president to one of these 
NEA-sponsored workshops this summer: 


Training Labcratory in Group Development, 
Gould Academy, Bethel, Maine, June Tul 
3. Write to Leland Bradford, Adult Education 
Services, NEA. 


Classroom Teachers National Conference, 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, July 12-23. 
Write to Hilda Maehling, Department of 
Classroom Teachers, NEA. 


Institute of Organization Leadership, Amer- 
ican University, Washington, D. C., July 26- 
August 20. Write to the Editor, NEA 
JOURNAL. 


teacher associations. A number of re: 
plies indicated that special assessments 
had been voted by the members in or- 
der to finance legislative efforts or sal- 
ary studies in the year 1946-47. 


Activities and Achievements 

The checklist on the following page 
shows the percent of associations of 
each type that engaged in certain ac- 
tivities listed in the questionnaire. On- 
ly those reported by more than 10% 
of the associations are included. The 
average association—both all-inclusive 
and classroom-teacher—reported about 
25 of the checklist items. 

Free-answer responses by the presi- 
dents to two questions on helps and 
handicaps provided an interesting bal- 
ance. For the 21°% of all-inclusive as- 
sociations which found that indiffer- 
ence among members was the greatest 
handicap, there were 23% that re- 
ported as the greatest help the cooper- 
ation, unity, and willing participation 
of members. Eight percent reported 
as a handicap an adverse attitude of 
the school administration, but 10% 
mentioned as a help the interest and 
cooperative attitude of superintend- 
ents or boards of education. 

The  classroom-teacher responses 
were not quite so neatly balanced. 
The handicaps mentioned most often 
were: indifference among members, 
17%; adverse attitude of administra- 
tion, 11%. The helps mentioned most 
often were: cooperation of members, 
37%; and energetic, active, associa- 
tion leaders (officers, executive com- 
mittee, committees), 19%. 

This article and the Bulletin which 
it mentions deal primarily with the 
kinds of facts and reactions that can 
be reported by questionnaire. There 
is a further significant aspect of the 
work of association leaders—indeed 
basic to all of it—the skill and imagi- 
nation of leaders in releasing the en- 
ergies and abilities of the members. 
Some people seem to be born with 
these qualities, but others can learn 
to be leaders in the dynamic func- 
tioning of groups. 

Association officers have a rare op- 
portunity to develop a new type of 
democratic leadership for a group of 
professional persons who are rich in 
resources for participation in group 
processes at a high level of coopera- 
tion. 

—HAZFL DAVIS, assistant 
NEA Research Division. 


director, 
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Activities of Local Education Associations, 1946-47 


PRESIDENTS of local education associations were asked 
to check a long list of activities to show [1] whether o1 
not each activity was engaged in and [2] whether it had 
been unsuccessful, successiul, or outstandingly successful. 
Items checked by more than 10% of the associations are 
listed below with figures to show the percent of associa- 
tions of cach type reporting the activity. 

Percent of associations 
reporting the activity 


All- Classroom- 


Activity : 
F inclusive teacher 


linprov ing Professtonal Services oO] Members 


Lectures, discussion groups, or forums 


on educational topics 61% 60% 
Institutes or conferences of two or 
more sessions 28 25* 


Participation by the association in ad- 
ministrative plans for inservice edu- 


cation of teachers 25 29 
\rranging for university extension 

courses 19 13 
Maintaining or helping to maintain a 

professional library 22 18 
Providing for committee studies and 

reports on instructional problems 14 16 
Survey of teacher opinion as to urgent 

instructional problems 18 29 
Developing or interpreting code of 

ethics 35 39 


Building Esprit de Corps of Teaching Staff 


Helping new teachers to get located in 


community 32 37 
Receptions or other social functions 
for new teachers 55* 59* 


Providing new teachers with handbook 

or other information about commu- 

nity and school system r 4 17 
Social functions and other recognition 

in honor of teachers who are retir- 


ing from service 44* ta 
Recruiting to attract young people to 
teaching 25 29 


Systematic plan for sending cards or 
giving other personal attention to 


members who are ill 56* 56* 
Fellowship dinners or luncheons 53* 55* 
General get-togethers, such as teas 47* 55° 
Sports, picnics, athletic groups —- 31* 26* 


Promoting membership in state educa- 


tion association 76* 70* 
Promoting membership in the Na- 
tional Education Association __ 74* 71* 


Improving Conditions of Teaching and Economic Status 
of Teachers—Efforts at the Local Level 
Association has worked for higher sal- 

aries for local educational staff 90* 94* 
Association officially represented on ad- 

ministrative committee for revision 


of salary schedule ~— aa ha 
Association officially represented on 

continuing committee for evaluation 

of credits and administration of sal- 

ary schedule ______- wierd Lh. i 27* 
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All- Classroom- 


Activity inclusive teache) 

Efforts to secure equalization and re- 

duction of teacher load 17 . 24 
Activities toward eliminating salary dis- 

crimination against women teachers — 17 16* 
Activities to obtain or liberalize: 

Sick leave * 47 15 

Sabbatical leave 1] 18 

‘Tenure or continuing contract 21 3 | 
Efforts to establish or improve: 

Group insurance 52* 52* 

Credit union 20* 32 

Group hospitalization 59* 53* 


Improving Conditions of Teaching and Economic Status 
of Teachers—Efforts at State and National Levels 


Activities on behalf of: 


Tenure legislation 29 38 
Retirement legislation 58 60 
Legislation on better standards of cer- 

tification 28 28 
Legislation authorizing or liberalizing 

sick leave 2/ 21 
Higher state minimum salary 78 8] 
Better plan of state financial support 67 57 
Legislation on improved — school-dis- 

trict organization 19 20 
Federal aid to education 47 55 
Devices used in promoting state legislation 
Legislators interviewed in home dis- 

trict by association members 73 79° 


Noneducators asked by members of as- 
sociation to interview and write to 

















legislators 74 77 
Qualified representatives of the local as- 

sociation sent to state capital to work 

for program 17 - ja 
Delegations of teachers sent to state cap- 

a 29 29* 
Public meetings held on legislative is- 

sues 39 39* 
Rendering Community and Civic Services 
Sponsoring public lectures or forums 24 25* 
Providing music at public functions 

thru talent of association members’ 15* 13* 
Participation in community welfare 

projects, such as community chest 55 54* 
Cooperation with parent-teacher coun- 

cil Se 53 61 
Participation in community councils 22 25 
Social functions honoring schoolboard 

members or other civic officials 34* + had 
Materials provided to newspapers 72 71 
Radio programs ____. 19* 26 
Occasional leaflet or letter to members 47 50* 
Periodical publication for members 15* Py tg 
Copies of minutes of business meetings 

for all members 13* g* i 
Materials sent to state education jour- ; 

25 31 
Use of bulletinboards in schools 45 57 : 
Occasional special reports distributed i 

to members _____-___ 49 52 





* Activities reported as outstandingly successful by a third of the 
associations engaging in the activity. 
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The Committee for Education 


OW do we finance our South Da- 
kota schools? Why should the state 
assume a larger share of school sup- 
port? Why do many independent dis- 
tricts face financial problems? 

How have population changes over 
the past 20 years affected the location 
and operation of our schools? Do we 
have too many low-enrolment schools 
and how can they be combined? How 
do we rank in length of school term? 
Are our school districts organized to 
provide efficient and economical edu- 
cation for our children and youth? 

How much training do our teachers 
have? Why is there a teacher shortage? 
Do we need a minimum-salary law? 
Why do other states and other fields 
attract many of our teachers? 

The search for the answers to these 
questions by school people and lay 
zroups led to the organization of a 
committee on education in South Da- 
kota. 


Report to the People 

The committee functioned as a 
loosely coordinated organization dur- 
ing the 1945 and 1947 sessions of the 
state legislature. 

In preparation for the 1947 session, 
the committee prepared and distribut- 
ed 20,000 copies of a Report to the 
People. This publication set forth bas- 
ic facts, illustrated them, and outlined 
a sound program of school legislation. 

Seven points were recommended: 
[1] a state-aid appropriation of $4,500,- 
000 for the biennium, [2] liberalized 
transportation laws, [3] increased mill- 
levy limits in independent districts, 
[4] adoption of a minimum-salary law 
for teachers, [5] improvement of certi- 
fication, [6] authority to establish re- 
serve building funds, [7] adequate ap- 
propriations for the department of 
public instruction. 


Threefold Objectives 


Even as a loosely organized group, 
the committee realized its 1947 legis- 
lative objectives thru appropriations 
made and school laws passed. It 
worked so effectively that a permanent 
organization has been effected and the 
1949 program started. 
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The objects of the committee are 
threefold: to promote public educa- 
tion, coordinate the activities of 
groups interested in education and 
publicize educational needs, and _ se- 
cure needed legislation for the im- 
provement of schools. 


Membership 


‘The present membership consists of 
the Associated School Boards, Amer- 
ican Association of University Wo- 
men, Congress of Parents and ‘Teach- 
ers, South Dakota Education Associa- 
tion, Department of School Adminis- 
tration, Department of Higher Educa- 
tion, County Superintendents Associa- 
tion, and Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. 

All levels of education, rural and ur- 
ban, from kindergarten thru the uni- 
versity, and all sections of the state are 
represented. 

Membership is open to any organi- 
zation desiring to promote the objects 
of the committee. Several applications 
will be acted upon when the com- 
mittee’s delegate council meets after 
July 1. 

Each member group has complete 
autonomy and freedom of action so far 
as participation in the activities and 
program of the committee are con- 
cerned. With some overlapping of 
membership, a conservative estimate 
is that between 35,000 and 40,000 cit- 
izens are represented on the com- 
mittee. 

Revenue for the activities of the 
committee come from membership 
fees set by the board of directors. The 
delegate council includes. the presi- 
dent, secretary, one elected or appoint- 
ed member of each organization, and 


Our rbiiiliated 


STATE -seseccatons 





in South Dakota 


Ss. B. NISSEN 


editor of the SDEA 
Journal since 1925 
and executive sec- 
retary and editor 
since 1939, will be- 
come editor and 
director of publi- 
cations July |. 





the state superintendent of public in- 
struction ex-officio. 

‘The present officers are R. B. Creas- 
er, president of the Associated School 
Boards, president; Mrs. C. F. Schmidt, 
president, South Dakota Congress of 
Parents and ‘Teachers, vicepresident; 
and H. S. Freeman, superintendent of 
the Mobridge public schools, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

The backbone of the committee is 
the Associated School Boards, an or- 
ganization which has been in existence 
for many years. Affiliated with the 
state education association, it has its 
own dues and carries on its own meet- 
ings and activities. The first number 
of its new bimonthly publication, 
South Dakota School Boards, was is- 
sued February 15 of this year. 


Looking Ahead 

Since its permanent organization 
last November, the committee has 
pressed forward with its organization 
and current program. Its work has 
been presented at four South Dakota 
Education Association district conven- 
tions. A tentative seven-point program 
of legislation tor 1949 has 
adopted. 

‘Two Reports to the People are un- 
der preparation. One will relate to ele- 
mentary and secondary schools; the 
other, to state-supported institutions 
of higher learning. Several bills are be- 
ing drafted for introduction into the 
next general assembly. 

In the field of public relations South 
Dakota has an organization which has 
already proved its worth. ‘It has se- 
cured the enactment of desired school 
legislation and needed appropriations 
for education. It is working on impor- 
tant reforms. Its advocates are con- 
vinced it has a promising future. 


been 
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Rural-School Charter Day, 
October 4, 1948 


Every rural child has the right to a 
satisfactory, modern elementary edu- 
cation, ... to develop and maintain a 
healthy body and a balanced personal- 
ity, to acquire the skills needed as tools 
of learning, to get a good start in un- 
derstanding and appreciating the nat- 
ural and social world, to participate 
happily and helpfully in home and 
community life, to work and play with 
others, and to enjoy and use music, 
art, literature, and handicrafts.” 

So runs Article I of the Charter of 
Education for Rural Children adopted 
by the White House Conference on 
Rural Education in October 1944. 

Phat many rural children have such 
an education is evident from the Edu- 
cational Policies Comumission’s report, 
Education for All American Children, 
recently published. 

Do our children have these oppor- 
tunities? What gains have we made in 
recent years? What are next steps in 
assuring all our children this basic 
elementary education? 

Such questions will be asked and 
answered in communities thruout the 
nation on October 4, 1948, the Fourth 
Annual Rural-School Charter Day. 

Suggestions for the observance are 
obtainable from the Division of Rural 
Service, NEA. 


NEA Tours 

RESERVATIONS are being made for 
membership in the tours to be con- 
ducted this summer by the NEA Divi- 
sion of Travel Service. 

Groups will travel to the following 
regions: Mexico, 20 days from San 
Antonio, $215. Cuba, 15 days from 
Miami, $180. Twenty-day air tour of 
the West Indies (Cuba, Haiti, Do- 
minican Republic, and Puerto Rico) , 
from Miami returning to Miami, 
$368; Miami returning to New York, 
$390. -New England-Quebec, 22 days 
from Chicago, $228; 21 days from 
Washington, $203. Eastern cities, 22 


days from Birmingham, $217; 22 days 
from St. Louis, $219; and 22 days from 


Chicago, $217. Rocky Mountain-Cali- 
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fornia-Southwest, 24 days from Chi- 
Louis, $270. Pacific 
Northwest returning by California, 24 
days from $278. 
Northwest, 
and returning by California, 27 days 
from Chicago, $328. Pacific North- 
west, Yellowstone, returning by the 
Canadian Rockies, 24 days from Chi 
cago, $322. Canadian Rockies, Inland 
Passage, and Pacific Northwest, 25 
days from Chicago, $300. 

Write the NEA, Division of Travel 
Service, for the folder which describes 
the tour in which you are interested. 


cago and St. 


Pacific 
Yellow stone, 


Chicago, 
including 


Bibliographies on the tour areas will 
be sent with application receipts. 


WOTP 


Tue World Organization of the 
Teaching Profession has been given 
consultative status by the United Na- 
tions Economic and Social Council, 
under the provisions of Article 71 of 
the United Nations Charter. 

The National Union of Teachers of 
England has 


WOTP. 


recently joined = the 


Education for All American Children 


APPROXIMATELY 3000 copies of this 
new volume issued by the Educational 
Policies Commission, 1000 copies of 
the 35mm filmstrip and accompany- 
ing running account, and 3000 copies 
of the summary, Teach Them All, 
were distributed in the first three 
weeks after their 
March 1. 

Education for All American Chil 
dren may be ordered from the NEA 
($1.25, quantity discounts) ; the film- 
strip ($2, no discounts) and Teach 
Them All (35¢, quantity discounts) , 
from the NEA Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals. 


publication on 


Historic Mementos 


Ouive M. Jones, president of the 
NEA, 1923-24, has presented to the 
Association’ souvenirs of her adminis- 
tration, including a block of wood 
from the elm tree under which George 
Washington took command of the 
American Army; a shingle from the 
home of Whittier, on which is a pic- 
ture of the house painted by the poet’s 
sister; a gavel made from native Ha- 
walian mahogany; and a gavel and 
block from the original wood of Con- 
cord Bridge. 





FOR YOUR INFORMATION 


NEA headquarters: 1201 16th St. N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C, 


Federal-aid bills: S472 and HR2953. See 


or 


page 271 of this JOURNAL, 


Overseas Teacher-Relief Fund: Pages 262 
and 279 of this JOURNAL. 


American Education Week 1948; Theme: 
“Strengthening the Foundations of Free- 
dom.” For daily topics, see page 172, 
March 1948 JOURNAL. 


NEA executive officers and headquarters 
On 


division directors: Page 257. 


NEA membership, March 31, 1948: 435,- 
508, an alltime high. 


NEA Code of Ethics: Personal Growth 
Leaflet No. 135. Free from NEA. 


Victory Action Program Goals: NEA 
Handbook, 1947, pages 18-60. 


NEA Platform and Resolutions: Hand- 
book, pages 389-96. 


NEA departments, committees, commis- 
sions, and councils: Complete information, 
Handbook, pages 295-366. 


New NEA publications: Watch this page 
and “NEA Departments” each month. 


World Organization of the Teaching Pro- 
fession: Information free from NEA. 


Affiliated associations: State, 52. Local, 


2177. See page 287 of the Proceedings, 
1947, for information about affiliating. 


IMPORTANT DATES 


June 14-July 3—Second National Train- 
ing Laboratory in Group Development, 
Bethel, Maine. 


June 22-23—New England Conference 
on Rural Life and Education, Storrs, 
Conn. 


June 30-July 3—National Conference on 
the Preservice Education of Teachers, at 
Bowling Green State University, Bowling 
Green, Ohio. 


July 5-9—NEA Representative Assem- 
bly, Cleveland, Ohio. See page 295. 


July 12-23—National Conference, NEA 
Department of Classroom Teachers, 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 


July 26-August 20—NEA Institute of 
Organization Leadership, American Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C. 


NEA DUES 


Regular—including full active privi- 
leges and a year’s subscription to 
pO ee ee ae eee eee .$3 


Special—including full active privi- 
leges plus a year’s subscription to Jour- 
NAL, Research Bulletin, Proceedings. .$5 

Life—full privileges for life, including 
JournaL, Research Bulletin, Proceedings 
..+--+ $100 or $10 annually for 10 years. 
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Student Council Conference 


Tue National Association of Stu- 
dent Councils will hold a national 
conference at Coolidge Highschool, 
Washington, D. C., June 23-25. Se- 
lected delegates from regional and 
state student-council associations will 
participate in workshops. Decisions 
and conclusions will be published in 
a handbook to be issued in the fall to 
conference participants and to mem- 
bers of the NASC. 

For further information, write the 
National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, NEA headquarters. 


National Science Teachers Association 


Morris Meister, president of the 
National Science Teachers Associa- 
tion, was elected chairman and Bertha 
Slye, secretary, of the Advisory Council 
on Industry-Science Teaching Rela- 
tions, which met during the Atlantic 
City convention. The Council is de- 
signed to secure better cooperation be- 
tween science teachers and industry. 

Each year the NSTA prepares four 
“Packets of Science Information for 
Teachers” which are sent to all mem- 
bers of this NEA department. Mate- 
rials, carefully rated for educational 
value by 10 science teachers, are con- 
tributed by various companies. For 
information regarding this, write to 
Miss Slye at NEA headquarters. 


Dr. Wilhelms to San Francisco 


FrReD WILHELMS, who has been as- 
sociate director of the Consumer Edu- 
cation Study of the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals 
since 1942, has accepted a position as 
associate professor in education at the 
San Francisco State College. He will 
assume his new position in the fall 
of 1948. 


Department of Home Economics 

Tue Program-of-Work Committee 
of this NEA department recommends 
that the following points be empha- 
sized by the department: 

[1] Support of UN, WOTP, and 
Unesco; and endeavoring to help 
home economics find its place in 
Unesco. 

[2] Improvement and expansion of 
homemaking education for all ages. 

[3] New emphasis on professional 
obligations of home economists. 

[4] Improvement in the professional 
status of home economics. 
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[5] A study of ways of interpreting 
home economics to administrators, po- 
tential recruits, parents, and others 
concerned with family life. 

[6] Encouragement of investigations 
and studies to determine bases for de- 
veloping more effective programs in 
homemaking education. 

The NEA Department of Home 
Economics is publishing an excellent 
News Letter twice a year. This Letter 
is sent to all Department members. 
Others who wish to have copies may 
obtain them without cost by writing 
to the department’s president, Muriel 
G. McFarland, Education Building, 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind., 
who is serving as editor. 


S. D. Shankland Memorial Plaque 


Tue Executive Committee of the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators has installed a bronze 
memorial plaque under the portrait 
of Mr. Shankland (painted by Mrs. 
J. W. Crabtree) which hangs at NEA 
headquarters. Mr. Shankland was 
executive secretary of the AASA from 
1921 to 1946. 


Deans of Women 

Tue National Association of Deans 
of Women held its twenty-eighth an- 
nual convention in Chicago March 
29-April 1. The election of two officers 
was announced at the convention. 
Ruth O’Brien McCarn, counselor for 
women, Northwestern University, was 
re-elected vicepresident. M. Lucille 
Wallace, dean of girls, White High- 
school, Dayton, Ohio, was elected 
secretary. 

Meeting in cooperation with the 
Council of Guidance and Personnel 
Associations, members in attendance 
heard addresses by F. Seelye Bixler, 
Katherine G. Blyley, Herold C. Hunt, 
Ben M. Cherrington, Sally Butler, and 
Sarah G,. Blanding. 

American and foreign university 
students took part in two sessions, pre- 
senting the platform and work of the 
newly formed National Student Asso- 
ciation, and participating in a sym- 
posium on “Education for Intercul- 
tural Understanding.” 


Officers, Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development 


President—Walter A. Anderson, professor 
of education, New York University. 

First vicepresident—Bess Goodykoontz, di- 
rector, Division of Elementary Education, US 
Office of Education. 


DEPARTMENTS 





Second vicepresident—Ruth Cunningham, 
associate professor of education, 
College, Columbia University. 

Field secretary—Jennie Wahlert, principal, 
Jackson School, St. Louis. 

Executive committee—Mary A. Haddow, 
director of elementary curriculum, Youngs 
town, Ohio; Prudence Bostwick, supervisor, 
Denver; Gladys Potter, deputy 
tendent, Long Beach. 


‘Teachers 


superin- 


Officers, American Association of 
School Administrators 
President—Willard E. Goslin, 
tendent of schools, Minneapolis. 
First vicepresident—Herold C. 
perintendent of schools, Chicago. 
Second vicepresident—Alfred D. Simpson, 


associate professor of education, Harvard 
University. 


superin 


Hunt, su- 


Members of executive committee—Irby B. 
Carruth, superintendent, Waco, Texas; Ho 
bart M. Corning, superintendent, Washing 
ton, D. C.; George E. Roudebush, superin 
tendent, Columbus, Ohio; Paul Loser, super- 
intendent, Trenton, N. J. 


Officers, National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals 
President—Clarence E. Blume, principal, 

Central Highschool, Minneapolis. 
Vicepresident-W. E. Buckey, principal, 
Fairmont Highschool, Fairmont, W. Va. 
Second vicepresident—W. L. Spencer, state 
supervisor of instruction, Montgomery, Ala. 
Executive committee—Galen Jones, director 
of secondary education, US Office of Educa 
tion; H. B. Brooks, principal, George Wash- 
ington Junior Highschool, Long Beach, 
Calif.; L. $. Michael, principal, Garden City 
Highschool, Long Island, N. Y. 


Department of Rural Education 

JANE FRANSETH, specialist for rural 
schools, US Office of Education, has 
been re-elected president; Clark Bar- 
row, superintendent, East Baton 
Rouge Parish, Baton Rouge, La., vice- 
president. 

New members of the executive 
committee are W. A. Early, division 
superintendent, Norfolk County 
Schools, Va., and Evelyn Hodgdon, 
State Teachers College, Oneonta, N.Y. 

New ofhcers of the department’s Di- 
vision of School Transportation are: 


President—Paul Norris, State Department 
of Public Instruction, Des Moines. 

Vicepresident—C, C. Brown, State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Raleigh, N. C. 

Executive committee—J. J. Straight, supe 
intendent, Marion County Schools, Fairmont, 
W. Va.; Tillman Peterson, State Department 
of Education, Olympia, Wash.; D. P. Culp, 
State Department of Education, Montgomery 
Ala. 
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"Music Hath Charms” 


My LATE-AFTERNOON study hall was 
so restless that I tried using our new 
combination player for the last 15 
minutes. Student reaction was instant 
and favorable. Many students wanted 
to bring records from home. 

I use good music, offered without 
comment and played softly. At no 
other study period do we have music, 
tho we have a noon-hour “symphony,” 
and the room is usually filled. 

The result of this innovation has 
been increased book circulation, good- 
will, and quiet in the library!—vir- 
GINIA CRABTREE, school librarian, Lovw- 
ington, N. Mex. 


The "Little Voice Inside" 


My rHirp and fourth grades have a 
brief meditation period each morning 
after they repeat the Lord’s Prayer. 
Vhey call it “listening to the little 
voice inside.” Sometimes they share 
ideas. “I must work hard today and try 
to improve in arithmetic.” “I must 
play better on the playground and not 
call Frances names.” 

The last few minutes of the day may 
be given to checking on how well they 
have observed what the “little voice” 
advised. The children are growing 
steadily in selfcontrol and responsibil- 
ity for their own actions.—GLADYS H. 
STUCKEY, Davidsonville, Md. 


First-Aid Education 


WE THINK students should learn to 
take care of their own minor bruises, 
skin abrasions, cut fingers, and 
stubbed toes—and to do it properly. 
The school nurse and faculty planned 
a health room, equipped with first-aid 
materials. Every item was approved by 
the nurse as usable by the student 
without harm. 

Every teacher instructed his home- 
room students in the plan, as follows: 


Consult a teacher when the accident 
occurs. 

If the accident is minor, you will 
be sent to the health room. 

There, first wash hands. 

Then disinfect the injury with alco- 
hol or merthiolate. 
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Throw the cotton you use into a 
wastebasket. : 

Apply a band-aid or gauze and ad- 
hesive tape if necessary. 

Make a record of the incident in 
the small notebook provided for that 
purpose, writing name, date, and type 
of injury. 


The health room is also used to 
weigh and measure and to check the 
eyesight of all students. The plan is 
working fine.—ERNEST R. CAMEIELD, 
principal, Junior Highschool, Upland, 
Calif. 


Valley Youth Club 


To PROVIDE young people with 
wholesome recreational facilities, we 
opened our school each Friday night 
for a general school party. ‘Teachers 
and parents chaperoned. 

From this grew the Valley Youth 
Club, with a constitution and officers. 
Admission to the club is by member- 
ship card only. The students had a 
great deal to do with club regulations 
and they now help to enforce them. 

During the summer the club has 
ball games, picnics, and other recrea- 
tion.—G. M. HODGE, principal, Valley 
Highschool, Hot Springs, Va. 


Radio Booklet 


Our Radio Committee works with 
broadcasting companies to secure de- 
sirable radio programs for young chil- 
dren. Thru listening and checking it 
evaluates these and prepares a booklet 
on those recommended. 

Each page of the booklet has a clock 
face indicating the time, title, and 
station of a program. Additional pages 
are included so that new programs 
may be added. The booklets, given to 
the children, constitute a valuable 
guide in the selection of better pro- 
grams.—EVELYN PEENE, public schools, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


Art Students Advertise School 


WE HAVE a unique bulletinboard in 
our combined study hall and lunch- 
room. The board is the entire east end 
of the room, and the display space 
measures 8x32 feet of wallboard, 
painted a dove gray. 

Here are displayed the advertising 
layouts completed by the art students 
—some 20 displays during the school 
year. The displays call attention to 
football games, dances, yearbooks, 
campaigns, and seasonal themes. 


Each student in the art classes sub- 
mits an idea or sketch in miniature. 
These are judged for originality, bal- 
ance, color harmony, and adaptability 
to the space to be utilized. 


The resultant selection may be an~ 


individual entry or a composite of sev- 
eral suggestions. All students work on 
the display, once the theme has been 
chosen.—NAIDENE GOoY, Township 
Highschool, Hinsdale, Ill. 


Student Council in Elementary School 

IN ouR school we have 17 teachers 
and an enrolment of nearly 500 pupils 
in grades one thru five. This is ow 
fourth year to have an organized stu- 
dent council with a representative 
from each room. 

At council meetings we discuss 
means of improving behavior in class- 
room, hall, lunchroom, and _play- 
ground. The children are taught that 
with privileges come responsibilities, 
and that as they grow in responsibility 
they acquire more privileges. 

At the close of the meeting each 
child is given a card on which is 
printed a special “thought for the 
week,” dealing with good citizenship. 
He and his teacher enlarge on this 
thought for the benefit of the rest of 
the children in his room.—LuRA G 
GRIFFIN, adviser to the council, Ele- 
mentary School, Lampasas, Texas. 


Career Week 

CAREER WEEK was a major event 
developed by our guidance depart- 
ment last year. We first secured the co- 
operation of laymen in the commu- 
nity in building up a roster of career 
consultants in various fields. 

Then we planned a week’s program 
to include the use of religious groups, 
service clubs, the PTA, and a student- 
industry forum. A career-choice day, 
the culminating event of the week, oc- 
curred on Friday. The entire day was 
given to vocational information in 
grades 7-12. 

‘The assembly speaker discussed how 
to select a career and why planning is 
important. Next, vocational group 
meetings, supervised by faculty and 
conducted by students, were addressed 
by experts in various fields. Many stu- 
dents felt that Career Week was “the 
best thing that ever hit our school.”— 
WILLIAM F. JOSLYN, viceprincipal, 
Academy and Junior Highschool, 
Penn Yan, N. Y. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Prepared by Division of International Edu- 
cational Relations, US Office of Education 


As a result of the hardships experi- 
enced during the war years, Nor- 
wegian children, like those in other 
occupied lands, are found to be espe- 
cially susceptible to tuberculosis. To 
build resistance to this threat, ‘Nor- 
way’s schools now regularly distribute 
free milk and cod liver oil to all ele- 
mentary pupils. 

However, the teeth of Norwegian 
children were actually improved by 
the wartime lack of sugar and the use 
of coarse, dark bread. 


Ten Yale undergraduates will study at 
Oxford University this summer on 
scholarships provided from a fund of 
$100,000 which was contributed in 
appreciation of the care which Yale 
professors and alumni gave to the 
refugee children of Oxford faculty 
members during the war. 


Student elections were held in Prague 
a few weeks before the democratic 
regime was terminated in Czechoslo- 
vakia. Over 10,000 students voted, and 
on one occasion during the lively cam- 
paign, 840 remained in an unheated 
meeting hall during 17 hours of con- 
tinuous argument and speech-making. 


A Chinese resident of Singapore, who 
has made a fortune in the manufac- 
ture of a popular medicinal prepara- 
tion, has announced plans to build 


200 primary schools and 100 hospitals 
in China, 


The tragic plight of “displaced per- 
sons’ is indicated by the recent inabil- 
ity of a 16-year-old Latvian boy to 
accept an all-inclusive scholarship at 
an American college. He was selected 
for the honor by a US Army chaplain 
in Germany, and money for his trans- 
portation was raised by American per- 
sonnel at the Munich air base. 

It is reported, however, that when 
he sought permission from the Amer- 
ican Consulate, he was turned down 
on.the grounds that those who come to 
the States as students “must have a 
country to return to.” The lad’s 
former nation is now a part of Russia, 
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and as he does not wish to return 
there under Russian rule, he has be- 
come “a man without a country.” 


Forty-nine girls from several American 
colleges are currently spending their 
junior year in Paris. They follow 
prescribed courses of study at the Uni- 
versity of Paris, and reside at the 
“Center for American Students,” 
which was founded by Mrs. Whitelaw 
Reid in 1922. 


A recent survey indicates that ap- 
proximately 20,000 foreign students 
are presently enrolled in 955 colleges 





EDUCATIONAL CENTERS ON THE UN 


A new service being set up by the 
United Nations Department of Pub- 
lic Information, in cooperation with 
schools of education and extension 
divisions of state universities, will 
enable teachers to turn to a central 
clearinghouse in their own state for 
teaching aids about the United Na- 
tions. Volunteer Educational Centers 
—usually located at the state uni- 
versities—will supply, upon request, 


information about UN activities, 
functions, achievements, and publica- 
tions. 





and universities of the United States. 
They represent 102 countries and de- 
pendencies. Canada has the largest 
representation, 3551; China, the sec- 
ond largest, 2655. 


In order to carry out its campaign to 
encourage basic education for all citi- 
zens, Colombia will require 10,000 
more men and women primary teach- 
ers. Plans are being made to open a 
score of new training colleges for 
women teachers. 


Emperor Haile Selassie is establishing 
in Ethiopia a new higher educational 
institution which will offer a two-year 
liberal-arts course similar to that of- 
fered by American junior colleges. 


Twenty-nine youthful visitors {from 
Britain, Scandinavia, and Australia 
have recently been living in American 
homes and studying in American high- 
schools as guests of the New York 
Herald Tribune Forum. 

Among the candid comments made 
by the young participants in this in- 
teresting project was the following ob- 
servation of a Danish girl, “I have 
been struck by the free and easy atti- 
tude your students have toward their 


teachers. This does not mean that we 
are very formal in our schools, but that 
we have respect for our teachers.” 


Sweden, with a population of only six 
and a half million, has 19,000 adult- 
education groups with an enrolment 
of 225,000 active members. Subjects 
which are popular with adult students 
include political science, languages, 
dramatics, music, and film apprecia- 
tion. “We don’t go out for degrees and 
diplomas,”” remarked the head of one 
of the adult-education organizations. 
“People join study circles simply be 
cause they want more education.” 


The educational adviser to the mili- 
tary governor of the British zone ol 
occupied Germany has asserted that 
the universities in that zone are fail- 
ing to play their full part in recon- 
struction. He specifies that the propor 
tion of university students from the 
working classes is too small and “quite 
out of relation with the needs of the 
nation and the spirit of the times.” He 
also criticizes the universities for giv- 
ing an education which is not really 
relevant to current needs. 


The Argentine Ambassador to Wash- 
ington, Dr. Ivanissevich, has been ap- 
pointed head of a newly-created Secre- 
tariat of Education in the Argentine 
government. According to a recent in- 
terview, the new secretary will stress 
what he calls “practical education.” 


The first volume of a new Chinese 
dictionary has just come off the press 
in Shanghai. A decade will be required 
to complete the full dictionary of 40 
volumes, which will deal with approx- 
imately 60,000 separate characters. 


Nineteen African students are study- 
ing at Lincoln University, Pennsyl- 
vania, which is one of the oldest insti- 
tutions of higher education for Ne- 
groes in the United States. 


Announcement was recently made 
that 387 American students are study- 
ing in 11 Latin American countries 
under the GI Bill of Rights. The larg- 
est group is in Mexico, 


By virtue of a grant from the Rocke 
feller Foundation, eight German and 
Austrian teacher-education leaders will 
study at teachers colleges and universi- 
ties during 1948-49 under the sponsor- 
ship of the American Association ol 
Colleges for Teacher Education. 
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Outstanding 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 
of 1947 


HIS list of 50 books was compiled 

by the Education Department of the 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore. 
The staff wishes to express its appre- 
ciation to the educational authorities 
who helped appraise and select these 
titles.—RUTH CAWEIN, MARGARET COM- 
MISKEY, CECEILE RICHMAN, JULIA CER- 
PAIN. 


PRINCIPLES AND TRENDS 


American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators. Schools fora New World; 
25th yrbk. 448p. NEA. $2.50. Direc- 
tions tor development ol public edu- 
cation as a solution of today’s prob- 
lems. 

\merican Council on Education. 
Committee on Religion and Educa- 
tion. The Relation of Religion to 
Public Education; the basic principles. 
54p. The Council. $1. Identification 
and analysis of problems, and state- 
ment of broad constructive principles. 

,ode, B. H., and others. Modern 
Education and Human Values [Pit- 
cairn-Crabbe Foundation Lecture Se- 
1]. 165p. Univ. of Pittsburgh 
Press. $3. Six authorities, tho repre- 
senting different philosophies, main- 
tain that formulation of aims is educa- 
tion’s important task today. 

*+Fine, Benjamin. Our Children 
lve Cheated; the crisis in American 
education. 244p. Holt. $3. The break- 
down of education at all levels, in all 
parts of the country, in detail. 

Huxley, Julian. Unesco; its purpose 
and its philosophy. 62p. Public Af- 
fairs Press. $1. Framework and specific 
proposals for Unesco activities. 

Rugg, Harold. Foundations for 
American Education. 826p. World 
Book Co. $5. Tomorrow’s schools rest 
on a synthesis of today’s knowledge. 

Thayer, V. T. Religion in Public 
Education. 212p. Viking. $2.75. Por- 
trays briefly the rise of the American 
secular school and argues for separa- 
tion of church and public school. 

Unesco. Preparatory Commission. 


ries. Vv. 


* Useful in small libraries. 
+ Has reference value. 
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Fundamental Education; common 
ground for all peoples. 325p. Macmil- 
lan. $2.50. Removal of illiteracy, es- 
sential to world unity, can be accom- 
plished only by concerted action. 


ADMINISTRATION 
Barr, A. S.; Burton, W. H.; and 
Brueckner, L. J. Supervision; demo- 
cratic leadership in the improvement 
of learning. 2d ed. 879p. Appleton. $5. 


* BOOKS 


ttre Tore “Than Sooke 





« * o 
sackground of modern supervision 
and means ol improving systems. 
Sears, J. B. Public School Adminis- 
tration. 433p. Ronald. $4.50. Brief 
text, accompanied by extensive, val- 
uable bibliographies. 


HISTORY 

7Brubacher, J. S. A History of the 
Problems of Education. 688p. Mc- 
Graw. $4. Scholarly, comprehensive 
history, arranged by topics represent- 
ing persistent problems. 

Edwards, Newton, and Richey, H. 
G. The School in the American Social 
Order; the dynamics of American edu- 
cation. 880p. Houghton Mifflin. $5. 
Forces that shaped American educa- 
tion, and insight needed to carry for- 
ward America’s ideals. 

Fuess, C. M., and Basford, E. S., eds. 
Unseen Harvests; a treasury of teach- 
ing. 678p. Macmillan. $5. Selections 
on education from Confucius, Dick- 
ens, Leacock, and many others. 

Good, H. G. A History of Western 
Education. 575p. Macmillan, $5. In- 
fluence of events and personalities on 
growth of educational thought. 

+Ulich, Robert, ed. Three Thou- 
sand Years of Educational Wisdom; 
selections from great documents. 614p. 
Harvard Univ. Press. $6.50. Ancient, 
Asiatic, classical, medieval, Islamic, 
renaissance, and early modern selec- 
tions. 





MEASUREMENT 


Garrett, H. E. Statistics in Psychol- 
ogy and Education. 3d ed. 465p. Long- 
mans. $4. New chapters include test- 
ing of experimental hypotheses, anal- 
ysis of variance, illustrative problems. 

ferman, L. M., and Oden, M. H. 
The Gifted Child Grows Up; twenty- 
five years’ follow-up of a superior 
group [Genetic studies of genius, v. 4]. 
448p. Stanford Univ. Press. $6. Con- 
tinuation of study begun in 1921 
shows gifted persons fulfilling early 
promise. 

Wrinkle, W. L. Improving Marking 
and Reporting Practices in Elementary 
and Secondary Schools. 120p. Rine- 
hart. $2. Analyzes experiences in ten- 
year experiment, relating trials and 
errors to objectives. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND CHILD STUDY 


Alschuler, R. H., and Hattwick, L. 
W. Painting and Personality; a study 
of young children. 2 vols. Univ. of 
Chicago Press. $10. Young children re- 
veal in painting emotions they cannot 
express in words or behavior. 

Gesell, Arnold, and Amatruda, C. 
S. Developmental Diagnosis; normal 
and abnormal child development; 
clinical methods and pediatric appli- 
cations. 2d ed. rev. and enl. 496p. Hoe- 
ber. $7.50. Adds new material on such 
problems as Rh factor, premature in- 
fant, problems of child adoption. 

*Hymes, J]. L. A Pound of Preven- 
tion; how teachers can meet the emo- 
tional needs of young children. 63p. 
Caroline Zachry Institute, 17 E. 96th 
St., NYC 28. 25¢. Sympathetic and 
practical suggestions for teachers of 
emotionally disturbed war babies. 

Jersild, A. T. Child Psychology. 3d 
ed. 623p. Prentice. $5. Development 
of behavior, interests, understanding, 
judgment. 

Torgerson, T. L. Studying Chil- 
dren; diagnostic and remedial proce- 
dures in teaching. 230p. Dryden. $2.75. 
Useful manual for individual teach- 
ers and child-study groups. . 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


*Hildreth, Gertrude. Learning the 
Three R’s. 2d ed. 897p. Educational 
Publishers. $3.75. Newer trends in 
reading, spelling, language, writing, 
arithmetic. Interprets research; has ex- 
tensive bibliographies. 

NEA. Assn for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development. Organizing 
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the Elementary School for Living and 
Learning; 1947 yrbk. 2Ilp. NEA. 
$2.25. Sckool organization that helps 
the child develop as a citizen of com- 
munity, nation, and world. 

*Natl Society tor the Study of Edu- 
caution. Early Childhood Education; 
46th yrbk, pt. 2, ed. by N. B. Henry. 
390p. Univ. of Chicago Press. $3.50; 
$2.75 pa. Need for preschool edu- 
cation, results of scientific study, 
methods of extending public educa- 
tion downward. 


SECONDARY AND HIGHER EDUCATION 


Gruhn, W. T., and Douglass, H. R. 
The Modern Junior High School. 
492p. Ronald. $4.50. History, philoso- 
phy, functions, standard practices, 
new procedures. 

*US President's Commission on 
Higher Education. Higher Education 
for American Democracy: vy. 1, Estab- 
lishing the Goals, 40¢; v. 2, Equalizing 
and Expanding Individual Opportu- 
nity, 35¢; v. 3, Organizing Higher Ed- 
ucation, 30¢; v. 4, Staffing Higher 
Education, 25¢; v. 5, Higher Educa- 
tion in American Democracy, 

Supt Doc. Washington, D. C. Where 
higher education has failed and how 


256. 


it may succeed in meeting its responsi- 
bilities to society. 


CURRICULUM AND TEACHING METHODS 


Alberty, Harold. Reorganizing the 
High-School Curriculum. 458p. Mac- 
millan. $4. Examines contemporary 
curriculums; suggests reorganization 
based on sound philosophy and knowl- 
edge of adolescence. 


Douglass, H. R., ed. The High 
School Curriculum. 661p. Ronald. 


$4.50. Summaries of current thinking 
and practice; exercises, references. 

Fargo, L. F. Library in the School. 
4th ed. 405p. American Library Assn. 
$4. A basic text on library work at the 
secondary level. 

Stratemeyer, F. B., and others. De- 
veloping a Curriculum for Modern 
Living. 558p. Columbia Univ. Teach- 
ers College Bureau of Pubs. $3.75. 
Curriculum providing for social 
growth is best achieved by joint effort 
of teacher, learner, school, community. 


GUIDANCE 


Erickson, C. E., and Smith, G. E. 
Organization and Administration of 
Guidance Services. 276p. McGraw. $3. 
Specific suggestions on administrative 
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machinery for all types of schools, 
based on actual practices. 

Strang, Ruth. Educational Guid- 
ance; its principles and practice. 268p. 
Macmillan. $2.90. Sourcebook of or- 
ganization, methods, and materials. 

*+US Office of Education. Vocational 
Education Div. Guide to Occupation- 
al Choice and Training; suggestions, 
books, and materials for guidance pro- 
grams, by W. J. Greenleaf [Bulletin 
no. 236, Occupational Information 
and Guidance Series no. 15}. 150p. 
Supt Doc. 35¢. Annotated bibliog- 
raphy. 


INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION 


*+American Council on Education. 
Intergroup Education in Cooperating 
Schools. Reading Ladders for Human 
Relations. 67p. Vhe Council. $1. Book- 
lists grouped around basic themes in- 
clude titles suitable for primary, in- 
termediate, and highschool readers. 

*Kilpatrick, W. H., and Van Til, 
William, eds. /ntercultural Attitudes 
in the Making; parents, youth leaders, 
and teachers at work [John Dewey So- 
ciety. 9th yrbk]. 246p. Harper. $3. So- 
lutions to racial and religious prob- 
lems drawn from experience of teach- 
ers and social workers. 


SPECIAL SUBJECTS 
Arithmetic 


Brueckner, L. J., and Grossnickle, 
F. E. How To Make Arithmetic Mean- 
ingful. 513p. Winston. $4. Emphasizes 
integration of drill and meaning; de- 
tailed suggestions for building expe- 
rience and subjectmatter units. 


Business 


Tonne, H. A. Principles of Business 
Education. 568p. Gregg. $2. Place of 
business in school and college pro- 
grams. 


Health and Physical Education 


Biester, L. L.; Griffiths, William; 
and Pearce, N. O. Units in Personal 
Health and Human Relations. 267p. 
Univ. of Minn. Press. $3.50. Directions 
for teaching sex in kindergarten and 
junior and senior highschool. 

Kozman, H. C.; Cassidy, Rosalind; 
and Jackson, C. O. Methods in Phys- 
ical Education; an illustrated text- 
book for students preparing to teach 
boys and girls in the secondary school. 
552p. Saunders. $4.25. Practical; in- 
spired by a philosophy that sees phys- 


ical education as part of a larger field. 

Leonard, F. E. A Guide to the His- 
tory of Physical Education. 3d ed., 
rev. and enl. by G. B. Affleck. 480p. 
Lea and Febiger. $5.50. Emphasis on 
19th and 20th century developments. 


Music 


Music Educators Natl Conference. 
Music Education Source Book, ed. by 
H. N. Morgan, 256p. The Conference. 
$3.50. Concise, practical, and compre- 
hensive. 


Reading 


Gates, A. I. The Improvement of 
Reading; a program of diagnostic and 
remedial methods. 3d ed. 657p. Mac- 
millan. $4.25. Nature of reading, 
failure causes, correction methods. 

Gray, W. S., ed. Promoting Person- 
al and Social Development through 
Reading. 236p. Univ. of Chicago Press. 
$2. Papers by different authorities; 


suggested reading for various age 
groups. 
Harris, A. J. How To Increase 


Reading Ability; a guide to individ- 
ualized and remedial methods. 2d ed. 
rev. and enl. 582p. Longmans. $4. 
Practical suggestions on 
and remedial technics. 


diagnostic 


Science 


Natl Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation. Science Education in American 
Schools; 46th yrbk, pt. 1, ed. by N. B. 
Henry. 306p. Univ. of Chicago Press. 
$3.25; $2.50 pa. Science in our society, 
curriculum content, best methods. 


Social Studies 


Natl Assn of -Secondary-School 
Principals. Consumer Education 
Study. Consumer Education in Your 
School; a handbook for teachers and 
administrators. 128p. NEA. 60¢. Plans 
schools can develop, cooperation need- 
ed, methods, instructional materials. 

Natl Council for the Social Studies. 
Audio-visual Materials and Methods 
in the Social Studies, ed. by W. H. 
Hartley [18th yrbk]. 214p. NEA. $2.50; 
$2 pa. Administration and specifi 
uses of a wide variety of aids. 

Natl Council for the Social Studies. 
The Study and Teaching of American 
History, ed. by R. E. Thursfield [17th 
yrbk]. 442 p. NEA. $2.50; $2 pa. Pro 
cedures, interrelation 
with other subjects. Emphasis on de- 
veloping “good world citizens.” 


measurements, 
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“The Chalkboard 


—NUMBER ONE VISUAL AID 


SED for over 100 years in this coun- 
U try, chalk and board should never 
become too old-fashioned. For the 
new school to make fullest use of 
newer visual methods and _ instru- 
ments, more chalkboard space should 
be used. 

Duplicating material for individual 
use does not justify present tendencies 
to provide less such space. The board 
is useful in planning and summariz- 
ing experiences—field trips, motion 
pictures, filmstrips, and recordings. 

Some major advantages of the black- 
board, according to F. D. Dolan [/n- 
dustrial Arts and Vocational Educa- 
tion, September 1944], are that it is 
convenient, adaptable to a great many 
teaching needs, and flexible in use; 
active, in that its use,brings into the 
teaching situation an element of ac- 
tivity which gives pace to the learn- 
ing process thru actual or vicarious 
participation in the blackboard work; 
progressive, in that it gives the in- 
structor more certain control over the 
rate of learning. 

Some major uses of the blackboard: 
[a] to list steps, unfamiliar terms, ex- 
amination and key questions, sum- 
maries, outlines, key points, sources 
and references, assignments; [b] to il- 
lustrate; |c] to supplement the use of 
other instructional materials. 

More specifically, list on the board 
pertinent questions to be answered in 
the film, filmstrip, or recording. Briefly 
outline the content. Relate former 
topics to new ones. 

When a field trip is being planned, 
teacher or pupil may wish to list such 
necessary procedures as_ transporta- 
tion possibilities, securing permission 
to go on particular property, demands 
upon good behavior, schedules, par- 
ents’ permission, plans for discussion 
upon returning. 

Following the planned experience, 
there must be followup. Misconcep- 
tions must be corrected, questions 
must be answered, some points must 
be elaborated upon. The board is 
almost indispensable for summarizing. 

The board is a means of immediate, 
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graphic reproduction or illustration 
which intensifies pupil interest and 
action. It lends itself to participa- 
tion by both teacher and pupil. The 
factor of action tends to make all con- 


AUDIO-VISUAL 





cerned eager to see what comes next. 
The child’s work at the board may 
be closely supervised and evaluated. 
Adequate board space gives chil- 
dren a chance to do work of large di- 
mensions in color and to create deco- 
rative work for special occasions. 
Ability to draw is valuable but not 
essential. Without such talent, the 
teacher and pupil can learn to use 
stick figures or ovals and sticks. 
Judicious use of colored crayon can 
help considerably. An easel brush 
dipped into clean water can be ap- 
plied to the board to show strokes in 
water coloring, as well as shapes and 
sizes. This technic is cheaper and less 
messy than the use of large sheets of 
paper. Also it is more efficient because 





We should raise the standard of au- 
dio-visual materials used in the schools 
by advocating wider use of the best 
that can be made. This will stimulate 
a higher level of production. 

—PAULINE WILLIAMSON, chairman, Visual 
Education Committee, American Associa- 


tion for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation. 





the attention of many pupils can be 
focused on the work at the same time. 

Some guides to effective use, ac- 
cording to Dolan, are: [a] Blackboard 
work should be carefully planned in 
order to have it function as an in- 
tegral part of the learning process. 


LOUISE KABLE 


Lankershim School 
North Hollywood, California 





[b] The blackboard should be thought 
of as a means of communication. 
[c] The teacher should avoid talking 
to the blackboard. 

Vision has such an important rela- 
tionship to the entire nervous system 
that both glare and shadows must be 
avoided. Good lighting is a necessary 
concern of teacher and administrator. 
They must beware of poorly shaded 
lamps, too little light, and indirect re- 
flections from polished surfaces. Light 
to dissipate shadows should be pro- 
vided; too little indirect lighting, 
avoided. Diffused lighting directly 
over the board is good. 

The board and chalk should be in 
sharp color contrast. Many boards now 
built into schools are a soft green on 
which white chalk is used. Others are 
yellow on which a newly developed 
black chalk, hygienic because it is 
dustless, is used. If the board is black, 
yellow chalk may be better than white. 

There is a white enamel or porce- 
lain surface, particularly for portable 
boards, on which wax crayons are 
used. ‘These are useful in dark areas 
where there must be no glare. Tem- 
pera may be used on boards as it is 
easily washed off. Whether boards are 
black, white, or colored, shades similar 
to ordinary window shades may be 
pulled over them when not in use. 

Boards are becoming more flexible 
in construction and use. Units of re- 
versible black and bulletin boards 
which can also be taken out to form 
easels for art work may be used. Such 
movable combinations double some- 
times for shelves and cupboards. ‘They 
may be improvised to serve as areas 
upon which to project visual mate- 
rials. 

Plans in Elementary School Class- 
rooms by N. L. Engelhardt show 
boards which swing open like the 
pages in a book. There may be glass 
boards for chalk in a room provided 
with reversible cork and slate boards 
also usable as easels. 

Boards which slide upward prove a 
boon if the teacher must write after | 
the children enter the room. ' 

A chalk rail is a must, or better still, | 
a folding ledge or folding sections} 
which, when turned outward, are suf-] 
ficiently wide to hold paints and 
water. These or the rail shelf, if wide 
enough, can be used for displaying 
art figures and other materials. 
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NEW LIFE MEMBERS 





ALABAMA—May Catlin Crawford, H. 
Sipe, Hugh L. Taylor 

ARIZONA—Virginia Botsford, Glenn F. Burton, 
Neta Darg 

ARKANSAS—Lyal L. Bruce, L. Cameron, W. H. 
Dyer, Mrs. Guy Gardnet 

CALIFORNIA—Paul P. Anspach, B.  Mar- 
guerite Arlotto, Arthur M._ Baldwin, 
Beulah D. Bartlett, Lloyd D. Bernard, 
Howard A. Bowman, Beatrice V. Boyer, 
Lionel De Silva, Glen W. Durflinger, 
Robert S. Fox, Wallace W. Hall, Paul R. 
Hanna, H. Fred Heisner, J. Marc Jantzen, 
Mabel Jorgensen, Gasper J. Liotta, Victor C. 
Manley, Theron L. McCuen, Blythe PF. 
Monroe, Lloyd P. Parratt, Earl L. Raines, 
EK. Lunney Ryan, Vera Stephenson, Paul D. 
Fhomas, Dorothy Thompson, Edward G. 
Phompson, Margaret Alice ‘Thompson, E. 
Leo Waian, James E. Williamson 

CoLtorapo—Charles W. Bennett, Ward B. 
Kimball 

Connecticut—Russell D. Capen, Thomas F. 
Clear, Warren J. Himmelberger, Carolyn 
Hitchcock, Arthur L. Knoblauch 

DFELAWARE—Elizabeth A. Jordin 

District OF CoLumMBIA—John H. Burr, E. 
Glenn Featherston, Lemuel A. Penn 

FLoripA—Rampy Judson Burdick, Hazen E. 


Craig 


Nutter, Miller A. F. Ritchie, Mary E. 
Snoddy 
GrorGiA—Pendleton Mitchell, E. Russell 
Moulton 


IpAHO—Ward H. Alexander, Leo E. 
Bernard Hopwood, Clen B. Wallace 

Intinotis—Dorothy P. Abernathy, John Aber- 
nathy, Dalmar W. Beckemeyer, J. Chestei 
Bilhorn, Carroll E. Brown, Wilbur E, Dyer, 
Helen Everitt, Grace Freidinger, Dr. Ellen 
Frogner, Esther Hedeen Jacobson, Pearl 
Johnson, J. Albert Keith, Clara G. Nelson, 
John Prater, William Rohan, Edwin D. 
Sanderson, Pearl J. Staker, Ruth Searle 
Stickle, Millard L. Yount 

INDIANA—Mary E. Alexander, John E. Barnt- 
house, Geraldine Everett, Vivian Haring, 
Emma V. Hayward, Floyd Hollar, Marvin 
L. Perkins, Helen 1. Powers, Leva M. Ritter, 


Click, 


Lloyd N. Smith, Paul Spuller, Mary Van 
Horn, Benjamin F. Walker, Donald E. 
Winne 

lowa—Jean Lollich, Roy B. Minnis, Edith 
Pollock, T. E. Sexauer, Hamilton G. Vasey 

Kansas—W. O. Atwell, August W. Eberle, 
John W. Goering, Carl D. Gum, Vinnie 
Lindbeck, Margaret M. Pever, J. C. Shank- 
land, Hazel Lee Simmons, A. P. Snodgrass, 
Elizabeth Sparks, W. V. Unruh, R. L. Ward 

LouisiANA—Mary Bains, Ruth Bryson, Mrs. 
Gladys P. Hendricks, William H. Jones, 
Grover C. Koffman, Dennis P. Noah, 
Charles B. Rousseve, Anna M. Schmidt, 
Nellie V. Strother, Roscoe H. White 

Maine—Kenneth P. Bishop 

MaryLanp—Lucia §. Agnello, Thomas V. 
Baucom, Elsie D. Bosley, Margaret A. 
Bowers, Ann G. Boyd, Andreltla Buchanan, 
Helen Cheezum, Thomas A. Conlon, Jr., 
Maurice Carl Fleming, Ruth S. Gue, 
Robert C. Henley, George J. Kabat, Agnes 
H. Kain, Kay Kenney, Elizabeth C. Mac- 
Donald, Mary Frances Mitchell, Abell A. 
Norris, Jr., Weeta P. Piercy, Milson C., 
Raver, Mary Klein Repp, Louis Kennard 
Rhodes, Jr., Mildred Smoot, Thomas A. 
Van Sant, Jr. 

MassacuuseTts—M. Virginia Biggy, Evan R. 
Keislar, Katherine Jean Shea, Ruth M. 
I wiss 

MicnuiGAN—Robert R. Baumgartner, Clyde W. 
Briggs, Mabel W. Fox, Helen M. Harris, 
Grace M. Kellogg, Rupert G. Otto 

MINNFsoTA—Bernard W. Busse, Rose M. 
Muckley 

Mississipri—Cyril A. Carvin 

Missourt—Gladys B. Ashour, Olive S. Deluce, 
Wendell L. Evans, Paul W. Stephens 

MonTANA—L. O. Brockmann, Linus J. Carle- 
ton, William L. Gunderson, Gladys V. 
Johnson, Frances M. Peterson, Oliver W. 
Peterson 

NFsraskA—Robert A. Ballantyne, Glenn W. 
Hildreth, Charles O. Morehouse, Iva A. 
Shubert, Lillian Wadsworth 

New HAmpsuirE—Harold Bowley 

New Jersey—Sylvia Ackerman, Rolland A. 
Alterman, William M. Barr, Henry F. 
Daum, Charles Gieske, Jr., Lewis Van Dorn 
Graves, Charles J. Luddy, Marian A. Pat- 
terson, H. Alan Robinson, Alfred H. 
Skogsberg, Harvey J. Woltman 

New Mexico—R., Cecil Montgomery, Ray L. 
Stinnette 

New York—Lynn Banner, Arthur Blake, 
Ralph Adams Brown, Pauline G. Bush, 
James W. Colmey, Viola L. Cox, Arthur H. 
Desgrey, Clara Retter Foss, Harold D. 
Homefield, Phil C. Lange, Morris Meister, 





PROSPECTIVE TEACHERS LEARN RADIO PRODUCTION 





Students of a course in radio production and technics at State Teachers College, Mil- 
lersville, Pa., prepare scripts and present 15-minute broadcasts over the local station. 
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STATE SECRETARIES 





C. M. HOWELL FERMAN PHILLIPS 


Ferman Phillips, manager of the Oklahoma 
Teacher, will become executive secretary of the 
Oklahoma Education Association on July |. 
C. M. Howell, OEA secretary since 1923, will 
become associate secretary. 





FRANK W. PARR 


CECIL W. POSEY 


Cecil W. Posey will succeed Frank W. Parr as 
executive secretary of the Oregon Education 
Association on July |. A Portland principal, 
Mr. Posey has been chairman of the OEA Legis- 
lative Action Committee. Secretary Parr will be 
assistant executive secretary and research di- 
rector of the California Teachers Association. 


Oliver W..- Melchior, John W. Schwartz, 
Lillian Talbot Sumner 

North Carotina*Mr. Jean Patrick Booth, 
Kathleen Emerson, Octavia Ford, Vance 
Hulbert, Dorothy McCuskey, Blanche 
Westmoreland 

Nortu Dakota—Leila C. Ewen, D. O. Turner 

Onto—Eunice R. Baker, Rhodapearl Bayha 
Frances M. Courtier, Lois I. Fisher, Ken 
neth M. Hazen, Bernice E. Kiefler, N 
Elizabeth Martin, C. D. Moore, Arthur 
Peebles, David R. Pugh, John A. Whitesel 

OKLAHOMA—Kenneth H. Harrell, Arnold 
Kdward Joyal, Harry E. Turner 

Orecon—Genevieve Bo Dine Bangs, Glenn L 
Linn, Verne H. Speirs, Constance Weinman 

PENNSYLVANIA—Robert S. Carter, Harry FE 
Clarke, Jr., Fenton H. Farley, Joseph kK 
Fleming, D. Daune Mellon, Frederick I 
Pond, Charles E. Sherrieb, Ray E. Wenger 

SoutH CAROLINA—Leonard F. Arant, May E 
Connors, D. F. Herring, G. T. Myers 

IT ENNESSFE—Ervin H. Thomas, Ruble Up 
church 

Trxas—Orris G. Bailey, Alytiabel Best, L. R 
Center, Sherman W. Childres, Ida Lee 
Cope, Joseph R. Curlee, ‘T. R. Duncan 
Nell Green Findley, Darell Boyd Harmon, 
S. Stanley Knapp, Ll. L. Lasater, William A 
Little, Clarence G. Parsons, Mrs. Leonard 
Ross, Mattie Mae Solon, Fdna McM. South 


[Continued on page 309| 
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The Pendulum 


that helped make cars 
run smoothly 
l’ the seventeenth century there lived a Dutch genius 


named Christian Huygens who could hardly take 
his eyes off the heavens. 


To measure time exactly while 
observing the stars and planets, 






he invented the first pendulum 
clock. And out of his studies 


of pendulums in action, and other experiments, came 
another and completely unexpected discovery — the 
law of centrifugal force. 


"These theories of Huygens explained many of the 
mysteries of circular motion. For instance, it is centri- 
fugal force that makes a balanced wheel turn smoothly, 
while an unbalanced wheel vibrates. 


You can see how that makes Huygens’ ideas valuable 
to automotive engineers. For the mechanism that drives 
an automobile is a mass of moving parts — all of which 
must be carefully balanced to prevent vibration and 
to give occupants the smooth ride they enjoy in the 
modern automobile. 


-Thes a long while ago General Motors went to work 
on the key rotating part of an automobile, the 
crankshaft. 

After many years, GM produced a modern refine- 
ment of Huygens’ theories — a machine that would 
dynamically balance a crankshaft — that is, balance 
it accurately while it was in motion. 


CHEVROLET + PONTIAC + OLDSMOBILE 
FRIGIDAIRE * GMC TRUCK & COACH ¢ GM DIESEL 


NOTE TO TEACHERS: Reprints of this advertisement, which appears in the current issues of Young America, Scholastic Magazines, Boys’ Life, Open Road for Boys 
and Popular Science Monthly (High School Edition), are available upon request. Also, in limited quantities, the interesting booklet,’’Research looks to New Horizons,“’ 






Sketches f rom a book 
on Astronomical Clocks 





UAC 


| 
| 











published 1770 


Similar machines are now made by General Motors 
to balance and cut vibration in scores of other auto- 
mobile parts and many other things — propeller shafts, 
flywheels, clutches, wheels, fans, brake drums and 
water pumps. 


Te is more than a story of how twentieth century 
experts applied the theories of a seventeenth century 
genius to the solution of one problem — automobile 
smoothness. 


It is a typical example of the thousands of ways in 
which General Motors men work to make GM cars 
run better, last longer, give more value. 


It is another reason why more people than ever, in 
this 40th anniversary year of General Motors, say: 
“You can’t beat a GM car for value.” 


Gi “MORE AND BETTER THINGS aL 


FOR MORE PEOPLE’ 


OTORS 











Gives More Value 





On the Air: HENRY J. TAYLOR, Monday and Friday evenings, 
over more than 400 Mutual stations, coast to coast. Hear him! 


BUICK + CADILLAC + BODY BY FISHER 


* UNITED MOTORS SERVICE * AC SPARK PLUGS 


may be obtained free by writing General Motors, Department of Public Relations, Room 11-201-J, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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EDGAR GEORGE DOUDNA 


September 21, 
1877-April 16, 
1948 


Just as the last 
forms of ‘THE 
JouRNALare clos- 
ing, word comes 
of the unex- 
pected death of 
Edgar George 
Doudna following an attack of flu. 
Dr. Doudna had been chairman of the 


NEA Board of ‘Trustees for two years 





and a member of the Board for 17 
years. He had served the free public 
schools for nearly 50 years as teacher, 
principal, superintendent, and as sec- 
retary of the Wisconsin Teachers As- 
sociation and editor of its journal 
[1923-28], and secretary of the Board 
of Regents of Normal Schools of Wis- 
consin and director of Teacher Train- 
ing since 1928. He gave many years ol 
voluntary service to the NEA and was 
widely known for his kindly humor 
and unfailing loyalty and devotion. 





[Continued from page 307] 

well, Ennis S. Spradley, La Marylis Wall, 
M. C. Wright 

Uran—Eva Mav Green, William P. Miller 

VERMONT—Mollie Converse 

VirGinta—Eula Dotte Bagby, Edwin W. Chit- 
tum, Charles T. Evanosky, Mrs. A. B. 
Hicks, L. Eunice Lindsay, Lucy H. Sinclair, 
Fred T. Wilhelms 

WasHincton—Kenneth A. Angell, Sybel Jean- 
nette Mikelson, Richard M. Robinson, 
Selma E. Whilt 

West Vircinta—Mary Elisabeth Adams, John 
H. Brown, M. Louise Leppert 

Wyominc—Charles C, Chase 

An.ASKA—Gilbert F. Stromvall 

Hawati—Leonard Calvert 

PHiLirPINes—Benjamin J. Licup 

Purrto Rico—Jose R. Lopez, Pablo Garcia 
Valdedios 





UNESCO 





Unesco in Germany 
NEGOTIATIONS are underway be- 
tween Unesco and occupation author- 
ities in Germany to determine what 
elements of the Unesco program may 
be carried out there. Similar discus- 
sions will be initiated shortly for 
Japan. 


Unesco Fellowships 
Unesco will award 52 fellowships 
during 1948 to students and research 
workers in nine war-devastated coun- 
An additional 62. scholarships 
and study grants, donated by membet 


tries. 


states and international organizations, 
have been or will be allocated this 
year. 
Parisian Library Facilities 

A COMPREHENSIVE survey of Paris 
library resources, the first since the 
war, is being prepared by Unesco. It 
should be of great value to scholars 
planning research work in Paris. 





WHAT SCHOOLS ARE DOING 





What's Wrong with Our Schools? 


Wuat do you say when someone 
quotes criticisms such as Lydgate’s 
“What's Wrong with Our Schools?” 
in the February 1948 Redbook and 
Gallup’s “What Makes Us So Igno- 


[Continued on page 310] 
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THEY SAID IT 
WITH "FLOWERS" 


Cora Durst was pre- 
sented with a golden 
bouquet — leaves of 
one-dollar bills — by 
her fellow teachers to 
celebrate her 50th 
year in the Bushnell, 
lll., schools. Miss 
Durst's former pupils 
gave her a purse con- 
taining over $100. 
Members of the 
schoolboard also pre- 
sented money. 











Aud Vhey Did 


Jimmy took seriously his re- 
sponsibilities as captain ol the 
Lakewood School Satety Patrol, 
and tor an |1l-year-old he did a 
lot of thinking. 

One day he decided that to 
work and play safely at all times 
his schoolmates needed some- 
thing besides patrol members 
stationed at intersections. When 
he mentioned this at the weckly 
patrol meeting, he found he 
wasn't the only one aware of this 
need, 

“I wish my sister in the first 
gerade would be more careful,” 
said Bobby, an enthusiastic mem- 
ber of the patrol. “It’s hard to 
make her understand how dan- 
gerous it is to run into the street 
from behind a parked car, and to 
leave her toys where someone can 
trip over them.” 

The more they thought about 
it, the more eager they were to 
do something about the prob- 
lem. After discussing it’ with 
their principal and teacher, they 
decided that the sixth grade 
would undertake a program to 
stimulate safety - consciousness 
thruout the school. 

The first step was a class dis- 
cussion of accidents and how to 
prevent them. Next, leaflets, 
books, posters, and pictures on 
safety were collected as reference 
material. 

One afternoon was devoted to 
reports. Jimmy explained why 
all children should obey safety 
patrols and trafic regulations. 
Barbara told how fires can be pre- 
vented. Bobby explained rules 
for safe swimming and canoeing. 

Several pupils worked out an 
\BC book of safety for use in 
primary grades. 

All subjects were used as chan- 
nels for instruction in safety. Cit- 
ivenship values were developed 
thru studying the need and pur- 
pose of laws. Discussions on first 
aid, water supply, trash disposal, 
and disease increased knowledge 
of health and hygiene. Safety 
songs and posters correlated mu- 
sic and art. 

One of the outstanding results 
of this project was the continued 
pupil interest in safety. 

Thru Jimmy’s initiative the 


whole class learned to work out 

a problem cooperatively for the 

good of the entire school. 
—NEA Safety Commission. 
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UNIVERSITY OF 





ERMONT 


Summer Session—July 7-Aug. 14 
Study in Vermont’s lake-and-m 
tain country Courses tor element 


gradua a) | Ll 
n ( it i ( isel \W 
! in | ik ‘ il 
Hi h | klk ntary 
‘ \ n set I 
tertain . . ' I 
r University mis 
—\ ig Institutes 1 ul 
HT s Parent-Tea Associa 
tion, t Le f Vermont 
, | | Writers, G re ind) Pre 
i= = fessional Relations Write t 


Director, Summer Session 
Burlington, Vermont 
On-Lake-Champlain 





Choose an Oregon college for your summer 
study, for the extra-curricular activities are 
as richly rewarding and as varied as your 
study. Oregon’s offerings are varied and in- 
viting — the climate, delightful, and the staff 
of resident and visiting instructors impressive. 
Undergraduate work can be completed at any 
of the half or full-quarter sessions. Graduate 
work can be completed at the University, Ore- 
gon State College, or the Portland Sessions 
which combines courses from all Oregon 
institutions. 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 
Eugene, Opens June 15 


OREGON STATE COLLEGE 
Corvallis, Opens June 15 


PORTLAND SUMMER SESSION 
Portiand, Opens June 15 


INSTITUTE OF MARINE BIOLOGY 
Coos Bay, Opens June 14 


OREGON COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
Monmouth, Opens June 14 


SOUTHERN COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
Ashland, Opens June 14 


EASTERN OREGON COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
La Grande, Opens June 14 


For further information or catalog write 


Director of Summer Sessions 
Sle, OREGON STATE SYSTEM 
={ ee $= OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
%igeeS Room 207 C, 220 S.W. Alder St. 

¥ PORTLAND 4, OREGON 


Authorized by Oregon State Board of Higher Education 


$10 









[Continued from page 309] 
rant?” in the Reader's Digest for 
March 1948? 

A brief mimeographed statement 
(prepared by the NEA Research Divi- 
sion) analyzing over-simplified criti- 
cism of the schools may be obtained 
free from the NEA, while the supply 


lasts. 


ee 


TEACHER EDUCATION 








Regional Conferences, FTA 

A STATEWIDE conference of Future 
Teachers of America was held at 
Cookeville, ‘Tennessee, on April 8. 
The host group was the chapter 
at ‘Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, 
Cookeville, banner FTA chapter for 
this year. 

On April 9, the FTA. chapter of 
State Teachers College, West Chester, 
Pennsylvania, sponsored a_ Future 
Teachers of America regional conter- 
ence. At both the Tennessee and 
Pennsylvania meetings, state and na- 
tional associations were represented. 


Prepares for Teaching Career 


ArTHUR L. THEXTON, a_ former 
$30,000-a-year manufacturing execu- 
tive in Cincinnati, says that 90% of 
his business colleagues wished they 
could follow his example when he 
gave up his position to begin work on 
his master’s degree at Columbia Uni- 
versity last fall. Mr. Thexton hopes 
to join a college faculty to teach 
American government at state and 
municipal levels. 





German Teachers College Adopted 

THE Ow fraternity of the State 
Teachers College, Moorhead, Min- 
nesota, is adopting a German teachers 
college in the American occupation 
zone which is working on the democ- 
ratization of German education. Food, 
clothing, and school materials have 
already been shipped. 

Joseph Kise, one of the faculty spon- 
sors of the project, suggests that if 
every teachers college in the US were 
to adopt a teachers college in Europe, 
it would help bring about better inter- 
national understanding. 





Ne 


HIGHER EDUCATION 








College Counseling Aid 


AN INTERSTATE Committee on High- 
school-College Relations — represent- 
[Continued on page 312] 





The Perry Pictures Company, = maigo® * 








‘The Perry Pictures 


Every child should know the great 
have a_ collection of his own. 


inexpensive. 


beautiful art subjects, each 5'2 


kittens and dogs The children 
will be delighted with them. 
For Spring Bird Study: a set of 
25 common birds, in colors, size 
7 x 9 with a brief deseription 
of each, for $1.00. 


small illustrations in it. and 
sample pictures, for 25 cents 


Mass, 











ATTEND 
SUMMER 


SCHOOL in 
COOL NEW MEXICO 


Teistion living in hot and humid areas find 
the UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO in 
Albuquerque, an ideal place in the summer 
for effective study and healthful outdoor rec- 
reation. The campus is a mile above sea level, 
and at this elevation the air is exhilarating and 
the nights are always cool. Within easy driv- 
ing distance is historic Santa Fe, the art colony 
of Taos, Indian pueblos, Carlsbad Caverns and 
Grand Canyon. 


























<< SUMMER SESSION x 
JUNE 11 —— AUGUST 7 





Undergraduate and Graduate Division 
Courses, taught by a distinguished faculty of 
resident and visiting professors. A compre- 
hensive program stressing all phases of teacher 
training is offered. Also courses in a wide 
variety of other fields. 


AMPLE HOUSING AND 
DINING ROOM FACILITIES 





For a catalog, write Director, Summer Session 


UNIVERSITY 
of NEW MEXICO 


ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO 
AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 
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paintings of the world, and to) 
Educational, attractive, and so 
One Cent Size, 3 x 3'%. Two 
Cent Size, 5% x 8 Send 60 
cents TODAY for a set of 30 


x 8; or 30 for children; or 30 


Large CATALOGUE with 1600 











.: 





s, Size 
ription 


1600 
and 
ents 


4, 
Mass. 
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FREE! 


LATEST CATALOG 


U.S. GOVERNMENT 
VISUAL AIDS AND 


TRAINING FILMS 


Help Your Trainees And Students Learn Faster! 

Make your teaching of difficult concepts and principles, in 
school or industry, easier and more effective by using these 
16mm sound motion pictures. 

Produced by the U. S. Office of Education, The Armed Serv- 
ices, Department of Agriculture and other Government agen- 
cies, with the complete cooperation of the foremost authorities 
in education and industry, these low cost training films are in 
wide use all over America—teaching thousands of workers and 
students in many fields. 

This big catalog lists the largest and most important group 
of visual aids for factor and classroom yet produced. 

Send For Yours Today! 


HERE ARE A FEW EXAMPLES OF THE MANY SUBJECTS AVAILABLE! 






















Your Driving Habits 
Care of the Newborn Baby 
The Supervisor as a Leader 
The Slide Rule 
Using a Portable Spray Gun 
Sawing with a Jig Saw 
Damage Control: 
The Chemistry of Fire 
The Electron 
Principles of Refrigeration 
The Airplane Mechanic 
Origin and Synthesis of Plastics 
Rotary Magnetic Fields 
Wiring Old Buildings with 
Armored Cable 


CASTLE FILMS 


DIVISION OF 


UNITED WORLD FILMS, INC. 


DISTRIBUTORS FOR 


U. S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


Castle Films, Division of United World Films, Inc. =< 
445 Park Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 


Please send me FREE COPY of the LATEST CATALOG describing 730 
Motion Pictures and 585 Film Strips. 


ee ee 


ns en ce es Ge ee 
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Because it does for 





and chalk 7 do for the 


eye wes SoundScriber 


has been hailed as the 
most versatile audio-aid 








>) ever devised 


Thousands 
(and 
aiding in the correction of speech defects for students 
at all levels (from kindergarten to college), and find- 
ing added applications in dramatics, public speaking, 
business classes, guidance—even as dictating machines 
in school administrative offices. 

But SOUNDSCRIBER is more than a recording machine 
providing unbreakable Vinylite discs for less than 25¢ 
per hour of recording. SOUNDSCRIBER is also a study 
machine because it plays back—and repeats—hundreds 
of times, if necessary. It makes the pon: Wes work 
completely objective and enables him to drill, drill, 
drill, without requiring the teacher's presence. SOUND- 
SCRIBER permits the teacher to give more corrective 
instruction, and makes possible the handling of large 
classes with what amounts to individual 


of SOUNDSCRIBERS from to coast 
abroad) are increasing language comprehension, 


coast 


atte ntion— 


actually gets better results 

Hear how SOUNDSCRIBER will help you with your 
teaching ote Mail the coupon below for your 
‘Basic as the Blackboard.” 


free copy of 












JSOUND/CRIBER A basic new tool in: 


e Language Instruction 

@ Speech Correction 

e@ Public Speaking 

e@ Dramatics 

e Commercial Instruction 
@ Administrative Dictation 


JSOUND/CRIBER 


Trode Mork 


ELECTRONIC DICTATING AND RECORDING EQUIPMENT 


The SOUNDSCRIBER CORPORATION, Dept. NE-5, 
New Haven 4, Connecticut 


Please send me your new booklet, “Basic 


as the Blackboard.” 


NAME ____ =s __— DEPARTMENT 


SCHOO". 2 _ADDRESS 
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Abten lion 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 


Good blackboards are an aid to vision, and they increase the ef- 
fectiveness of all blackboard instruction. 


Our specially developed equipment enables us to resurface slate 
blackboards without removing them from the wall, and without dirt 
or dust. Makes them practically like new. All work is fully guaran- 
teed. This service is available thru trained associates now being lo- 
cated thruout the nation. 


Write for information, stating total enrollment. For those contem- 
plating this improvement this summer, please write promptly. Special 
proposal for large cities. 


SWARR MFG. COMPANY 
837 W. Walnut St., Lancaster, Pa. 


We have a very attractive SUMMER VOCATION PROPOSAL for MALE 


TEACHERS. Please write promptly to qualify for coming summer. 








HUGHES EDUCATIONAL KITS 

Visual Education—Mathematics 
CARDS MANUAL 

FILMS WORKBOOK 
State approval by several states— 
others pending 

1640 Connecticut Ave., N. W., 

Washington, D. C. 













Win the next contest you enter. Our 

CONTEST MAGAZINE has helped 

thers win. Big winners tell their 

secrets, teach you how to win BIG 

PRIZES. Lists current contests. 
Send 25¢ for sample copy 

GENERAL CONTEST MAGAZINE 
1609 East 5th St. Dept. 41 Duluth 5, Minn. 








The comfort difference is in the 


PLASTIC INSOLE...it’s custom fitted 


CONFORMAL 





It takes but a i dow minutes for pinatie 
insole to be softened on Electro Con- 
former. In about 50 steps, the body 
weight shapes the plastic insole for 


proper support up under each arch. 





The only shoes in the world 
made with the built-in 
plastic insole! Modern 
miracle in foot comfort 
for men and women! 





made by the world’s largest shoe manufacturers 


CONFORMAL SHOE CO., St. Louis 3, Mo. 


$12 





[Continued from page 310} 
ing highschools, colleges, universities, 
and the state departments of educa- 
tion in Oregon and Washington—has 
published a most attractive volume, 


Mapping Your Education—A Guide 
to Planned Education, for the use olf 
teachers, counselors, principals, and§ 


prospective college students, 


A brief account of each college ing 
Oregon and Washington is given ing 
addition to general information onf 


preparation for college. Colleges anc 

highschools of the two states sharec 
oS 

the cost of publication. 


HEALTH 


Cause of Teeth Decay 


AccorDING to Robert G. Kesel, pres 
ident of the Illinois State Dideetal Sof 


ciety, the teeth of Americans are de 


caying six times faster than they can} 
be filled. He says that eating sugar 


is the major cause. 





ON THE SALARY FRONT 





Jersey City Salary Schedule 
Ropert A, Coy e, president of the 
Teachers Association of Jersey City, 
N. J., has announced adoption by the 


board of education of a single salary 
schedule for all the city’s teachers. It] 


will go into effect on July I. 

Mr. Coyle points out that no city 
over 200,000 in population surpasses 
Jersey City in both minimum and 
maximum for the bachelor’s degree— 


$2600 to $5000. Only San Franciscoj 


and New York surpass Jersey City in 
both minimum and maximum for the 
master’s degree. No city surpasses Jer 
sey City in the maximum for the 
teachers now employed with no de 
gree. The minimum salary for al 
teachers in Jersey City is exceeded by 
only four large cities—Los Angeles 


Oakland, San Francisco, and Detroit 





Te 


OPPORTUNITIES 


Snr ee 





A Search for Teaching Materials 

‘THe Project in Applied Economic 
is sponsoring a contest for teachin; 
materials which will help boys ané¢ 
12, learn to usé 
the resources around them. Write t 
the editor of Applied Economics, 28 
Madison Ave., New York 16, by Ma 
15 for information. 

[Continued on page 314] 
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When a Vacation Budget Won't Budge, Your Vacation Outlook’s Great! Warer You'll Have More to Spend at the Other 
oe try figuring on New York Central’slow —_ Level Route Scenery makes a superb back- _ End! Coach fares save enough for lots 
coach fares and money-saving round- _—_ ground for dining car meals. It makes swell of extra fun. And that’s beside the fun 
—~ trip rates. See how much further your sightseeing, too, from the wide window _ of your trip on world’s largest fleet of 
als travel dollars stretch. of your air-conditioned coach. new luxury coaches. 
OMe 22 eh 6 Et oo ee 
NEW YORKN ' ’ 
chin, CENTRAL) | FREE 1948 VACATION GUIDE! Ace you summer } 
s and SY STEM 7 Sf ' dreaming of the Adirondacks, Niagara Falls, New England, ; 
ta aes 1 Canada, the Great Lakes or Western Wonderlands? Then you'll $ 
to ust a B t want this illustrated Vacation Guide. For FREE copy, send this ‘ 
. { coupon to New York Central, Room 1334-R,466 Lexington | 
rite UU { Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
S, 28 ' 
y Ma . —— 
YORK CENTRAL | oc: : 
The Scenic Water Level Route | Cen STATE 
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», Many teachers say this is their 

tavorite New York hotel. 
Convenient to Columbia Univer- 
sity for summer Courses, yet away 
from the congestion of midtown. 
Only 10 minutes from Times 
Square or Rockefeller Center. 
Overlooks historic Hudson River 

. . roof solarium . . . swimming 
pool . . . reasonable priced res- 
taurant... 800 rooms... 800 
baths . . . 800 radios. 


Daily from $3 single $4.25 double. 
Enclose this ad for special weekly rates. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET D 


“Paris 














When you plan to retire from active work why not 
make your home where living conditions are more 
pleasant, where health factors are more favorable, 
and where you can get the maximum of enjoyment 
out of life. Many people with these objectives in 
mind have been coming to Sunny St. Petersburg 


for many years. 


They have found here an almost perfect combina- 
tion of living conditions—a mild year-round climate 
with few extremes of heat or cold, sunshine 360 
days in the year, all kinds of recreation, a whole- 
some, pleasant community and moderate living costs. 
It will pay you to investigate the Sunshine City. 
Come for a visit and you will want to come back to 


live. For booklets write J. L. Davenport, Chamber 
of Commerce. 


filled $1.00; 


Hetershur q. 


FLORIDA 


20% Federal Tax to all 





For Elementary Grades 
One through Six 


nonth (to one address), ¥ issues, Sept. through May, 3¢ per copy 
— 24 copies per month, Sept. through May, od - copy 
ion and sample copies available upon rec 


THE HUMANE SOCIETY OF THE CITY OF COLUMBUS, OHIO 


22 EAST GAY STREET _ 














Q7th Street & West End Ave., New York 


CLASS RINGS, 
PINS & GUARDS 


RING shown $2.00. PIN only: 
sterling silver or gold 
75¢. GUARD: same prices as pin 





styles available. State your needs. 


COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 





CLASS TRIPS, 
CHOIR TOURS, 


TRAVELING 
TEAMS, 


DEPUTATIONS 


PROTECT aie 


with OUR MEDICAL UE ILLNESS anb 
ACCIDENT BENEFITS 


MAXIMUM PROTECTION FOR ACCIDENTAL DEATH 


THOUSANDS HAVE BEEN INSURED UNDER THIS POLICY IN 47 STATES 
WRITE TODAY . 


For DETAILS [DU AOE TOO ERR a Be a “eT 
NO OBLIGATION BROADWAY art WAYNE 


FT.WAYNE 2, IND. 
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Students on the Farms | 
Because of the desperate need for] 
food at home and abroad, the US De-| 





last summet helped harvest the na-J 
tion's Crops. 
For intormation visit the nearest 


local ofhce of your State Employment 
Service. 


Boost for Libraries 


Tue American Library Association} 
has published “A National Plan for] 
Public Library Service,” which reveals 
both need and opportunity—35,000,. 
000 Americans with no public librar- 
ies at all, average library budgets else- 
where less than half of recommended 
minimum. 

*Under the ALA plan our 7500 
public libraries would be consolidated 
into no more than 1200 units, each 
having a budget of at least $37,500, at} 


an average cost of $1.50 per person| 
per year. 

Teachers individually and state and 
local associations can do much to en- 
courage libraries and thus work for 
a more intelligent community. 


Rat-Control Campaign 


Tue US Department of the Interior 
is conducting an extensive campaign 
of rat control. Teachers may wish to 
urge community participation in this 
important program. For information 
write the National Committee for Rat 
Control, Department of the Interior,| 
Washington 25, D. C. 


UN Charter Day 


For information and helps for the} 
observance of United Nations Charter} 
Day, write to the chief of education} 
liaison, Department of Information, 
United Nations, Lake Success, N. Y. 
UN Charter Day is June 26, but you 
may wish to give attention to the 
observance before school is out. 








eee 


PROFESSIONAL CRRAINEATIO 


eae 





ti 


“Our Teachers” i 


Tue Annual Report of the Profes- 
sion to the Public, entitled Our} 
Teachers, issued by NEA Executive} 
Secretary Willard E. Givens, is re 
ceiving a hearty welcome. Copies were 
sent to every daily newspaper, lay 

[Continued on page 316} 
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partment of Labor is urging schools} 
to continue the farm-work projects inf 
which about 265,000 boys and girls} 
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LAST CALL 


Saue #50 


GET YOUR 
LIFE MEMBERSHIP 
NOW 


At the Cincinnati Convention last summer 
an amendment to the NEA Bylaws was pro- 
posed to raise the Regular Membership dues 
from $3 to $5; the Special Membership fee 
from $5 to $10; and the Life Membership fee 
from $100 to $150. This amendment will 
come up for action at the Cleveland meet- 
ing of the Representative Assembly, July 
5-9, 1948, and if passed will take effect im- 
mediately. 

The growing financial needs of the Associa- 
tion make favorable action on this amend- 
ment imperative. 

You can now get a Life Membership at $100 


or $10 down and nine annual instalments of 
$10 each.* 


* «= «© = * USE THIS APPLICATION TODAY + = = «= « 


Wittarp E. Givens, Executive Secretary 
National Education Association of the 
United States 

1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 















Dear Mr. Givens: 


Please enrol me as a Life Member of the 
National Education Association on the de- 
ferred payment plan—ten annual payments 
of $10 each. I understand that this will entitle 
me to receive FOR LIFE the NEA Journal, 
the Research Bulletins, and the annual Vol- 
ume of Addresses and Proceedings, also an 
engraved certificate, membership card and 
gold emblem. Kindly send these to me at the 
address indicated below. Enclosed please find 
$10 for first instalment.* 


NAME 


STREET 





city ZONE 





STATE 


*If you have already paid annual NEA dues of 
$3 or $5 for the current year, 1947-48, the amount 
paid will be credited as partial payment on your first 
instalment. 


TUTE LU LLLLLULLLLLLL LLL 
suvanavvveencunnvvnsvnaeeegnnnvnvnccivvnncnnc fff 


FIM MMMM 
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ror TOURING 
“TEACHERS: 


Y 
1 This summer, Tanner GRAY LINE 
adds many new tours of special 
interest to educators. Send now 
for free folders, or consult any 


Travel Agent. 


we 


HUNTINGTON LIBRARY * LOS ANGELES HARBOR * OLD 
MEXICO * OLVERA STREET * SAN DIEGO NAVY BASE 
* DEATH VALLEY * FATHER SERRA MISSIONS * MOTION 
PICTURE STUDIOS * LOS ANGELES PLANETARIUM * CASA 
GRANDE CLIFF DWELLINGS * ORANGE EMPIRE * HOOVER 
DAM (Boulder Dam) * APACHE TRAIL, and many others. 


Offices in principal hotels in Southern 
California, Arizona, and Nevado 


TANNER 
GRAY LINE 


Dept. TT, 
320 South Beaudry, Los Angeles 13 


- « « and one to come! 


Of the six new and better Iroquois Textbooks heralded in our March 
and April advertising, five are available in May. They are: 


Science and You, by Fowler, Collister, and Thurston 
A General Science textbook for Grade Seven 

Living With Science, by Fowler, Collister, and Thurston 
A General Science textbook for Grade Eight 


Our Surroundings, 1948 Copyright, by Fowler, Collister, and Thurston 


A favorite General Science text for Grade Nine, revised and 
brought completely up to date. 


Roads to Anywhere, by Shattuck 
A Literature Reader for Grade Five 


Our Own United Siates, by Southworth 


A most unusual Senior High School textbook in American 
History 


Still to come, and soon, is: 
Gateway to Adventure, by Shattuck 


A Literature Reader for Grade Four 


We are proud of these books—and we 
are sure that you will like them, too! 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 


Home Office: 
New York 


Iroquois Building, Syracuse, New York 


Chicago Atlanta Dallas 


$1! 





- 








LLOLQLLAA PP AMN ANDO AD ARN RAND OAOD 
THIRTY-EIGHTH YEAR 


FOR TEACHERS 


Again, Temple University offers a wide 
selection of graduate and undergraduate 
courses in its Summer Sessions... making 
the regular University facilities available 
to teachers, school principals and super- 
intendents. If you require courses for 
certification, or if you are a candidate for 
a degree, you will find that the Temple 
Summer Sessions are ideally suited to 
your needs. And apart from its educa- 
tional advantages, the University—and 
the city of Philadelphia and environs— 
offer many cultural and recreational op- 
portunities. You'll enjoy spending a 
Summer in Philadelphia. 


x Regular Sessions, June 28 to Aug. 6 
Post-Sessions, Aug. 9 to Sept. 17 * 


TEMPLE 
UNIVERSITY 


Write for the Temple University Bulletin which 
lists the courses to be offered during the 1948 Sum- 
mer Sessions. Address Office of the Registrar, 
Broad Street and Montgomery Avenue, 
Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


TSTSST TSU TOOTS OU UO UOOUU UU UU 





A NATIONAL SERVICE FOR 63 YEARS 


Colleges, 
ALBERT ceo 
TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


Schools. Good 
ESTABLISHED 1885 













candidates in 
demand. Send 


for information 





Home Office: Member 
25 East Jackson Bivd. 
Ghinene 4, ill. N.A.T.A. 


———— Corresponding Agencies : 
535 Fifth Ave., New York City + Hyde Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 








INTERAMERICAN SUMMER SCHOOL 


Saltillo, Mexico 
5th Session, July 5th-August 14th 


Three hours daily INDIVIDUAL tutors in Spanish 
conversation; formalized classes; all Mexican faculty. 
Housing private homes. G.I. approved. Incorporated 
Dept. D. F. Reason- 


University Studies, Mexico, 


able rates. 


DONALD CUSTER 


Box 413, Salida, Colorado 











MUSIC g2— 
/ Pe 


COMPLETE CONSERVATORY 
HOME STUDY COURSES 


45 years of successful training in Piano, Normal Piano, 
Pub. School Music (Beginners and Supervisors), Choral 
Conducting, Ear Training & Sight Singing, Voice, History 
and Analysis of Music, Harmony, Arranging, Advanced 
Composition, Violin, Cornet-Trumpet (Beg. & Prof.), Clari- 
net, Sax, Guitar, Mandolin. The only home study school 
teaching all courses leading to Bachelor of Music Degree. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 





Dept. Ell 28 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
Send catalogue and illustrated lesson for 
euencccasccuspanesenessuncuntanees course. 

oy 
Street ane ene eesinceesesSenScensnaensaasesesanmnananne 
Give experieRe® ........nccccenconecencns A@@uanengs~ 
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magazine, and radio station in the 
United States. Typical editorial com- 
ment is that of the Columbia (Mis- 
sourl) Daily Tribune, which calls the 
NEA’s plea for and _ better 
teachers for more money” both intel- 
ligent and heartening. 


“more 


Teacher-Recruitment Booklet 


AN EIGHT-page recruitment publi- 


cation entitled, You CAN Take It 
With You, has been released by the 
lowa Education Association. Color 


and illustrations enliven the text. 


ls Your Local Affiliated? 


Is YOUR afhliated 
\ssocia- 
affiliated 
associations as of May 31, 1947, may 
be found in the NEA Handbook, 1947. 
Most of these have renewed their af- 
filiation for 1947-48. All should do so 
and many new ones should be added. 
If your local has not affiliated, be 
sure to write the NEA immediately 
asking for an afhliation blank. Only 
affiliated local associations are entitled 
to send delegates to the NEA Repre- 
sentative Assembly. 


Another Local Adopts Unified Dues 

AccorDING to Fred N. Smith, presi- 
dent of the Washington County (Ten- 
nessee) Teachers Association, that lo- 
cal association has changed its consii- 
tution to provide for unified dues and 
afhliation with the NEA, Tennessee 
Education Association, and East Ten- 
nessee Education Association. 


local association 
with the National Education 


tion for 1947-48? A list ol 





A TRIBUTE TO 





lowa Community Award Winners 


BERTHA AARVIG, principal of the 
Pleasant Valley School, Fort Dodge, 
Iowa, for the past 35 years, was re- 
cently presented with the Lions Club 
annual community service award for 
inspiring good citizenship and prog- 
ress in her students. 

C. J. Christiansen, superintendent 
of the Clarion, lowa, public schools, 
has received the Wright County Mon- 
itor “outstanding civic service award, 
1947” for his part in promoting the 
Clarion summer recreation program. 


Thelma Thorkelson 


Tue Valley City, North Dakota, 
board 


has announced 
[Continued on page 317] 


of education 





$4272 


Complete with Tripod 
@f Wall Bracket Movnting 
#.0.B Goshen 


Social Studies 


MAP SET 


37 authentic maps 

in full color, Size 44” x 32”, 
Edited by Dr. Erwin P. Raisz 
of Harvard and 

Prof. Olin D. Morrison 

of Ohic University, 
Immediate delivery. 


arn school supply co. 


+ PUBLISHERS 


mi 


CARTOGRAPHERS 





ESTABLISHED 1919 


DEPT. 58 * GOSHEN, INDIANA 


SUPERVISORS, TEACHERS, P.T.A.’S 


Travel is Education! Low cost, all expense escorted tours 
arranged for Student Groups by S. S. Ullman, M.A,, 
author, teacher. WASHINGTON, D. C.; HISTORIC VA. 
& SOUTH; NEW YORK CITY; HISTORIC BOSTON— 
may be combined. Plan early. Wonderful time assured! 
Send for itineraries. Complete World-Wide individual 
travel service available. 


STUDENT HOLIDAY TOURS, Dept. N 
2061 NARRAG’ST AVE., NYC 61 UN. 3-6399 





SUMMER SCHOOL IN GUATEMALA 


Florida Southern College will hold its ANNUAL 
SUMMER SCHOOL in the ancient city of Antigua, 
cultural center of picturesque Guatemala, in the mysti¢ 
land of the Mayas from June 27-July 31, 1948. A 
for summer study in a delightful 
luxurious living at moderate cost. 
hours credit in Conversational Spanish. 
information, write to 


PRESIDENT 


rare opportunity 
climate with 
Six term 
For complete 


LUDD M. 


SPIVEY, 


FLORIDA SOUTHERN COLLEGE 
LAKELAND, FLORIDA 





PULPIT-CHOIR 


CONFIRMATION 
BAPTISMAL 


DOCTORS 







HOODS 
EST. 1912 
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The Yates-Fisher 
Teachers Agency 


PAUL YATES, Manager 
Established 1906 


23 E. Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


FINE ARTS PLACEMENT SERVICE 


Spencer Green, M. Mus. Jay Hinshaw, M. Mus. 
“20 years in teaching and administration” 


Aunouncing 
A new personalized placement service 
limited to the field of Fine Arts 


OPENING JUNE 1, 1948 


Teachers of Music, Art, Drama, Speech: 
Let us help you in finding the po- 
sition you want. Send now for en- 
rollment information. 

College and Public School Administra- 
tors: We understand your need. Let 
us serve you by presenting qualified 
teachers for your consideration. 


FINE ARTS PLACEMENT SERVICE 
1209 Kimball Bldg.. 25 E. Jackson Blvd. 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. 





a 7 lalional College of Education 

THOROUGH PREPARATION FOR TEACHING 
Nursery School, Kindergarten, Primary and Upper Ele- 
mentary Grades, Children’s demonstration school and ob- 
servation center. On Chicage’s lovely North Shore, near 
lake. Beginning classes and specially designed courses 


for teachers and college graduates. Summer term: June 
21. Fall term: Sept. 20. Write for catalog. 


National College of Education 
EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. Box 816E EVANSTON, ILL. 


COLLEGE TEACHERS IN DEMAND 


Excellent opportunities await good teachers 
(master’s degree or higher) who wish to teach 
in colleges. We handle college placements ex- 
clusively—national coverage. Let us work for 
your promotion. Send for information. 





COLLEGE PERSONNEL SERVICE 


2208 DIXIE PLACE Nashville 5, Tennessee 





ARIZONA TEACHER 
PLACEMENT AGENCY 
1510 W. Jefferson St. 


PHOENIX, ARIZ. Tel. 4-0114 


Elementary—High School—College 
In the Valley of the Sun 


THE SPRINGFIELD 


Teachers’ Agency 
Robert S. Macdowall, B.S. in Ed., M.Ed. 


Manager 
“The Right Teacher for the Right Place” 


1570 Main Street Springfield, Mass. 
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[Continued from page 316} 
that a new school library will be dedi- 
cated as a memorial to Thelma Thor- 
kelson, who was secretary and assist- 
ant to the superintendent of schools 
and clerk of the board of education 
more than 25 years. 


Laura Zirbes 


Dr. Zirpes, professor of education, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, was 
one of the eight women honored with 
an achievement award on April 8 by 
the Women’s National Press Club. 
Dr. Zirbes is the founder and director 
of Walhalla House, which carries on 
experiments in child development 
and human relations in Columbus. 


Charl Ormond Williams 


Tue Soroptimist Club of Washing- 
ton, D. C., has honored Miss Williams, 
NEA director of field service, as the 
outstanding woman of the year for 
achievements in education as affect- 
ing economic advancement of women. 


Vivian Weaver 


Miss WEAVER, a teacher of Red 
Level, Ala., has won first prize of $300 
in the Laidlaw Brothers teacher-re- 
cruitment contest, ““How I, a Teacher, 
Can Inspire My Pupils To Enter the 
Teaching Profession.” 





WORD FROM THE STATES 





Colorado Reorganization Goals in Sight 

REORGANIZATION of the state depart- 
ment of education is the number one 
amendment in the general election 
ballot in November 1948. It has been 
endorsed by the Colorado Education 
Association, both political parties, 
state superintendent, state PTA, state 
School Boards Association, and the 
County Superintendents Association. 

The CEA is urging the governor to 
call a special session to consider 
school-district reorganization legisla- 
tion. A special committee represent- 
ing legislators, school officials, and 


other groups has drafted a tentative 
bill. 


Indiana School-Study Commission 


AN EXTENSIVE survey of Indiana 
public schools has been initiated by 
the 55-member school-study commis- 
sion. The membership consists of 
prominent citizens representing busi- 
ness, industrial, governmental, civic, 
educational, and lay groups and or- 
ganizations. The Indiana State Teach- 

[Continued on page 318} 





Explore 
THE WORLD TODAY 


Sightseeing plus insight 


Europe, United States, Canada, South Amer- 
ica, Hawaii, Australia, New Zealand. 


Opportunity for study, interviews, confer- 
ences, recreation. 


Choice of 20 ALL EXPENSE Summer Study- 
tours $230 to $1960. 


Write for Booklet 


WORLD STUDYTOURS 


Dept. D, Columbia University Travel Service 
2960 Broadway New York 27, N. Y. 


- SUMMER TRAVEL 


Old Mexico, July 5-24 All-Exp. $247.50. West Coast. 
Aug. 2-26 (Write for details). Both trips all the way by 
auto. For Economy, Companionship, Interpretation, and 
Completeness of itinerary these tours cannot be equaled. 
Especially qualified conductors who have studied in 12 


foreign countries. 
INQUIRIES INVITED 
POWELL TOURS WITH PURPOSE 
Rev. & Mrs. Wilbur F. Powell, Bethany, tll. 





In the elementary 


EDUCATION FOR ALL 
AMERICAN CHILDREN 


$1.25 


This book prepared by the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission with the 
cooperation of leaders in elementary 
education throughout the United 
States, reports superior practices in 
elementary schools. It also gives a 
forecast of the development of ele- 
mentary education in rural districts 
and in cities and towns of varying 
size in the next ten years. 


TEACH THEM ALL (A Pictorial Sum- 
mary of Education for All American 
Children) 32 pages 35¢ 


292 pages 


In cooperation with the Educational 
Policies Commission, the Department 
of Elementary School Principals has 
prepared a pictorial summary of the 
book, Education for All American 
Children. 


FILMSTRIP for use with Education 
for All American Children. $2.00 


A filmstrip illustrating the major 
conclusions and recommendations pre- 
sented in the book, Education for All 
American Children, is ready for dis- 
tribution. It is a 35 mm film consisting 
of 52 frames. 


Usual discounts on _ publications 
purchased in quantity. 


Order from 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
of the U. S. 
1201 16th St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


errant 


| 
: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
: 





THE INTERNATIONAL ACADEMY 


Conversation, literature, art, dancing, etc. 
Room with bath, wholesome food, good water & 


MARY WISE, Box 343, OBLONG, ILLINOIS 


(Representative in charge of all enrollments) 


SPANISH — 


June 28 - Aug. 6 
v Saltillo 


MEXICO 


Everyone knows how great is the need for 


teachers in every cl ficati f education. 

TEACHERS AGENCY Each executive (J order 3 tate the stodente 

28 E Jackson Blvd in his charge is seeking opportunity to give 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


advancement to teachers. Through our offices 
so many outstanding opportunities are pre- 
sented to teachers and administrators. Our 
service is nationwide. Member N.A.T.A. 


Se eS ee 


ROCKY M7 TEACHERS WE NEED 1000'S OF TEACHERS, SUPERVISORS. 
And Sc icin. 3 — 


nd School Executives cor lee and Pyblic _ Posi- 
AGENCY tions. FREE ENROLLMEN - Unexcelled ervice. Largest in 
La Ta TCT aTatT a aiaa mene © cst: Member N.A.T.A. WM. RUFFER, Ph.D., Mer. 
/ py wayyy CLD) IITA, 
f) Wey US 
im Zh NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING = 
Suggestions we hope you will find 
helpful and interesting 


aa) 


YEAR ROUND 
CHILDRENS 
THEATRE 


Purposeful fun for 
all —a tip from 


Palo Alto 


Making the most of children’s 
natural enjoyment in taking 
part in shows and plays, the 
Children’s Theatre of Palo 
Alto, California, is reportedly 


of extraordinary success for 
d Pe | 


youngsters from ages 3to16. «, Make- up” + etpecialll vajeped 8 ‘by all the children 


Especially the thing for older 
boys and girls, the theatre and 


ported and housed in its own building, 
clubroom make the“ favorite spot”’ for 


you might like to have a clubroom 
good times after school and Saturdays. and “‘theatre”’ just in your school. 


You might want to know what PaloAl- Adult leaders’ enjoyment is almost as 


to is doing, since the theatre’s main _ great as children’s own in the theatre’s 

benefit is furnishing many aspects — dramatic training, 
working on costume designs, paint- 
ing scenery, learning make-up art, 
handling lighting, script writing, 
directing, prompting, etc. 


youngsters with pur- 
poseful activity instead of 
just aimless fun. Though 
the theatre is unique in 
being municipally sup- Entertaining and inspiring might be two 
movies the Palo Alto young- 
sters made, that are available 
to you: the Nativity in techni- 
color, “A Little Child’’, and 


Above, “elec- “Titian—the Child Painter” 


trician”’ and 
“script girl. .: 
R ight, dress 


rehearsal, 


If further interested, write Theatre 
Director, Hazel Glaister Robertson, 
Community Center, Palo Alto, Cal. 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you 
just as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful to them, 


Wrigley’s Spearmint\Gum is your standard 
of quality for complete chewing satisfaction. 








ers Association has allotted $25,000 
finance the project. 


New Mexico Plans Future Legislation 
Four problems have evolved a 
main planks in the 1949 program: ie 
organization of state school adminig 
tration; reorganization — of 


county 
administration; 


revision of 
pupil-teacher ratio; and creation of@ 
state-aid fund for buildings 
from additional sources of revenue ng 


school 


school 


now allocated to schools. 


—“— 


HERE AND THERE 


A Joke Which Is Not a Joke 


A STATI 
mittee was meeting in the capitol. Fg 
one day the eommittee met in the 
ate chamber, 


teachers education com 


while across the way ff 
the other house the liquor men we 
meeting. On the second day the edt 
cation committee had to give way 
the beer barons in the senate chai 
ber. The education committee mové 
to the senate judiciary hearing roog 
on a side hall. 
An inquirer on places of meeti 
received the 
the janitor: 
senate, the 


answer frof 
“The beer men are in thee 
whiskey in the” 
house, and the education meeting on 
the side.’”’—pAvID 
cord College, 


following 
men are 


KIRBY, dean, Com 
Athens, W. Va. 


They're Staying! 
PineHurStT, North Carolina, teac 
leaving the small town f 
city schools and higher-paying, nof 
teaching jobs until the schoolboat 
decided that the 


tive, inexpensive 


ers were 


answer was attrat 
housing. 

Ihe teachers cottage was enlarget 
and remodeled apartme 
house. ‘The pleased wi 


into an 
teachers, 


-their living conditions, are staying f 


Pinehurst. 


Attention, Highschool Librarians 


A NEW leaflet of interest to sé 
ondary-school workers is entitle 
High-School Librarians Choose th 
Best Books of ’47 for Their Reade 
Order from Enoch Pratt Free Libra 
Baltimore. Single copies, 7¢; 10-2 
6¢; 25 or more, 5¢. 


Educational Books for 1947 
Tue complete bibliography of edi 
cauional publications of 1947 af 
peared i in the April Phi Delta Ka 
pan. (See page 304 of this Journal.) 7 
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